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Notes. 


SOUTHEY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
‘THE CRITICAL REVIEW.’ 


Ix the Appendix to the ‘ Life and Corre- 
spondence of Robert Southey,’ Cuthbert 
Southey refers to his father’s well-known 
article on ‘ Gebir’ in The Critical Review, 
and regrets that he cannot obtain a list of 
his other contributions to that periodical. 
A little more attentiveness in reading 
Southey’s letters enables us to identify 
several other articles, and the list thus 
ascertained may be augmented by internal 


evidence pointing with various degrees of 
probability to his authorship. To dis- 
tinguish one literary article in The Critical 
Review from another may at first sight 
appear as practicable an undertaking as to 
discriminate between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. It is true that they consist 
for the most part of colourless summaries 
with meagre comment, and probably many 
of Southey’s reviews are of exactly this 
sort, and therefore unrecognizable in the 
mass. Yet this very level of indistinction 
brings into relief reviews which in them- 
selves have no strikingly brilliant qualities, 
but become noticeable by traces of a range 
of reading wider than the common, by the 
expression of opinions and interests which 
cannot belong to any random contributor, 
by touches of style which betray the genuine 
man of letters and are hopelessly out of the 
reach of the professional hack. ‘‘ I must 
be less of the critic than strict justice may 
require,’ Southey wrote to his friend Wynn 
in 1804, ‘‘ because my footmarks are usually 
to be traced ”’ (‘ Letters,’ ed. Warter, i. 281). 
The Critical Review did not employ many 
writers of Southey’s calibre. 

Southey’s attitude toward reviewing was 
not what we commonly associate with that 
craft, particularly as it was practised in his 
day. While professing to hold such work 
in scorn, he nevertheless made great demands 
of the reviewer, and observed a scrupulous 
concern for the rights of the author under 
review. In his ideal conception it was the 
business of the critic to have as much 
knowledge of the subject as the author of 
the book on which he sat in judgment, and 
to pass his judgment not only with honesty, 
but with humanity and generosity as well. 
The intellectual equipment which he brought 
to his work consisted of an acquaintance 
with a very wide range of English litera- 
ture; a living interest in the writing of 
poetry, which he was cultivating ambi- 
tiously and assiduously ; and the knowledge 
of Spanish and Portuguese literature and 
history acquired during his visits to the 
Peninsula in 1796 and 1800. But it was 
on his moral virtues as a reviewer that 
Southey especially prided himself :— 

“‘T give praise to a good book, with as much 
pleasure as the author will receive it; to a 
moderate one I am merciful, and that must be 
very bad indeed that provokes severity.”— 
Robberds, ‘ Memoir of William Taylor,’ i. 266. 
He carried this spirit, however, to an 
extreme of indulgence which must fre- 
quently have deprived his articles of all 





character. It became the practice to give 
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him ‘‘ the worthless poems of some good- 
natured person whom he knew,” and his 
object then was 

to give that person no pain, and deal out such 
milk-and-water praise as will do no harm: to 
speak of smooth versification, and moral tendency, 
&c., &c., will take in some to buy the book, 
while it serves as an emollient mixture for the 
patient.”—‘ Life and Correspondence,’ ii. 198. 
The resulting insipidity was often aggra- 
vated by editorial interference. Cf. Zeitlin, 
* Select Prose of Robert Southey,’ 25-38. 

In a letter to John May (ed. Warter, 
i. 337) Southey places his introduction to 
the staff of The Critical Review at the 
beginning of 1798. It is indeed possible 
to discover him in the January number in 
the review of Amos Cottle’s translation of 
the ‘ Edda.’ He read this book on its 
appearance, and spoke of it in a letter of 
Nov. 11, 1797, to Thomas Southey :— 

“The book itself will not interest you; it is 
only calculated for those who study mythology 
in general, the antiquities of the north, or who 
read to collect images for poetry: it happens to 
suit me in all these points.’”-—-Ed. Warter, i. 46. 
These are exactly the points which The 
Critical Review dwells on. With character- 
istic generosity Southey exaggerates the 
merits of the book. His concluding passage 
reads :— 

** We consider this work as a valuable addition 

to the literature of this country. The historian 
will find in it the creed of his ancestors ; and the 
poet will acquire a variety of images peculiarly 
adapted for poetry by their novelty, their strange- 
ness, and their sublimity.” 
It does not militate against the probability 
of Southey’s authorship that the reviewer 
quotes a passage in praise of Mary Woll- 
stonecraft from a poem of his own prefixed 
to Cottle’s volume. Southey had recently 
met her and conceived a wholehearted 
admiration, which he took every occasion 
to communicate to his friends. 

In the same number there is an article 
on ‘ Odes and Miscellanies by Robert Farren 
Cheetham’ which we should like to give to 
Southey because it so happily exemplifies 
his formula for giving pleasure to worthless 
writers. Without a suspicion of irony, 
the reviewer speaks of the advantages of 
exercise in poetry. And there is one 
sentence which carries the impress of a 
superior poetic feeling :— 

“He who is accustomed to contemplate what 
is beautiful in the natural world, will acquire a 

uick perception of moral beauty; and he 


strengthens the better feelings of his nature by 
the ardour with which he expresses them. We 
remark these feelings with pleasure in the volume 
before us.” 





James Moore’s ‘ Columbiad,’ May, 1798,-- 
This slight review may with some proba- 





bility be assigned to Southey on the str 


of the familiarity which it displays with — 


Spanish literature. The following remarks 


would point to the likelihood, at any rate, & 


of its having been done by the same man 
who wrote the review of Escoiquiz’s 
* Mexico Conquistada’ (to be noticed later) ;— 


“The discoveries of Columbus, important as 
they have proved to mankind, do not form a 
proper subject for an epic poem....In the whole 
American history the only event that could with 
propriety be so narrated is the conquest of 
Mexico: a subject which, in the hands of a 
Spaniard of sufficient genius, might be formed 
into a noble poem.” 

JACOB ZEITLIN, 

University of Illinois. 

{A long account of Southey’s review of the 
‘Lyrical Ballads’ will appear, we hope, in the 
March number of ‘N. & 6. and be followed by 
that of Anderson’s ‘British Poets’ and others 
based on internal and external evidence.] 





PAULUS AMBROSIUS CROKE: 


A SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY ACCOUNT 
BOOK. 


(See ante, p. 5.) 


IconcLuDE my excerpts from this old 
account book with a number of entries 
affording materials for an interesting com- 
parison between domestic and personal ex- 
penditure three centuries ago and that of 
the present day. 


Non-GENEALOGICAL NOTES. 


18 Nov., 16 Jac. I. M4 the daie above written 
in the evening between 6 and 7 o clocke the same 
date I beheld in the Temple Garden toward the 
South a comet or blazing starre streaming upward 
and forward of....length to my seeming neare 
a yard and somewhat broade more than half a 
fote in the narrowest place the Lord turne us 
by true repentance unto him and turne his 
Judgements from us if it be his holy will. 

31 Jan., 1618[19]. M4 that upon Saterdaie the 
daie and yeare above written about 4 a clocke 
in the morning the dwelling house in Deptford 
of St Tho. Smith, governor of the East India 
Companie, was burned, the fires began to breake 
out about 4 o’clocke in the morning. It is said 
it was sette on fire by a negligent servant who 
left a candle burninge in one of the roomthes. 

3 Feb., 1618[19]. This daie being Weddensdaie 
the King sate in the starre chamber to heare a 
cause wherein St Tho. Lake and his Ladie were 
complts. against Luke Hatton, late servaunte 
to the Countes of Exceter and other, the same in 
parte touchinge the reputatioun of the Countesse 
as I have heard. 

5 Jan. [1623 /4]. For a new velvet girdle, 5d. 

7 Jan. [1623 /4]. For crossing the water from 





Bramfield to Kew and back again, 4d. . 
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8 Jan. For going by water wt‘ my wife to St. 
Mary Overies and coming backe by water wttout 
her. 

11 Jan. For coming by water from Westm: to 
the Temple, 5d. 

13 Jan.—For botteling at supper, 6d. 

14, For five yards of ribon for shoostringes, 2e. 

16. For a velvet nightcap for myselfe, 6s. 

~4 For a paire of three soled shoes liquored, 
2e. 8d. 

26. For a paire of three soled shooes neats- 
leather, 2s. 8d. 
1611, November.—2. For cutting of my haire, 


12d. 

6. For 9 yardes of cloth for three liveries for 
my men, 6li. 

29. Fora kegge of sturgeon for Justice W™, 21s. 

1611, December.—For a paire of Kidskin shoes 
vought of Jo Bird, 15d. 

4. For a quarter of curranes whereof 25 li. 
weight given me, 10s. 

For a quarter and halfe a quarter new Raisings 
of the Sun which 25 li. weight given to me, 17s. 

Forgot Pruines at 14s. p.c. whereof twentie 
pounds weight given to my brother, 3s. 6d. 

6. For a paire of thicker Kidskin gloves bought 
of Jo Birde, 15d. 

10. For 90 yds. and a qrt. yd. of blacke Naples 
oe jae for a cloth cote at 2s. 6d. the ownce, 
2s. 8d. 

For an oz. of sowing and stitching silke for the 
same, 24d. 

For 3 dozen buttons for the same, 12d. 

For 12 gallons and a pottle of Muscadine for 
my Lo. Coke at 4s. the gallon. 

23. For a paire of double Kidskinne gloves 
faced with tafeta and fringed and lined with 
silke for Mrs. Anne Sadler, 3s. 5d. 

Januarie, 1611[12].— 20. For a fealt hat 
faced and lined with tafeta and a treble Cipres 
bande, 13s. 

1611/12, Februarie.—5. For two paire of whyte 
woosted stockins sent me from Norwich by Mr. 
John Grey, 17s. 6d. 

18. To the minister of St. Dunstane according 
to the Stt [Statute] uppon my license to eat flesh, 


22. For a runlett of sacke of 14 gallons and a 
pottle and a pinte for Mr. Andrew Powell, reader- 
elect for Lent next. 

For a paire of embroidered gloves sent by 
Mr. Nelsone, 5s. 

For a paire of double black silke Frenche 


garters.... . 

1612, April.—10. For two dozen round silke 
points, 6d. 

11. For two round cappes, the one a clothe 
¢appe lined and furred with velvet, the other 
an ordinarie cappe, 12s. 

October 31. To Ries Powell for carieng my 
wives pilion to Hackney, 6d. 

November 7. To the Steward his man who 
brought me a minced pie and two little pots of 
jelly from his Mrs., 6d. 

1613, May 6.—For a paire of spectacles, havinge 
lost my olde which I found again, 3s. 

For a paire of Spanish lether shoes, 3s. 4d. 

May 16. To Jo Rolles for running by my horse 
from Hackney to London, 3s. 

October 28. For garnishing of a stone pot 
given me by Mr. Jacob Torado, the potte being 


Dec. 11. For 16 gallons and three quarters 
of Muscadine for St Edw. Coke, Lo. Chief Justice 
of England, £3 7s. 

1614, April 5. To Mr. Chambers his man 
Blythe that brought the mairning cloth for a 
gown for myselfe and cloke for my man after 
the death of the yo. Lord Harington. 

6. For a new key to the Benchers’ House of 
Office, 10s. 

1614, May 23.—To the cokes boxe this daye, 18d. 

June 3.—To Dor. Chetwin, chambermaid to my 
sister Hen., for her paines taken in making almon 
milkes,’ brothes, Posset ale and other things for 
me in the tyme of my being visited w** an ague. 

6. For an ounce of syrup of violets bought 
yesterdaie, 6d. 

July 2.—For one wrought drawen worke cup, 6s. 
‘ = For a lode and a half of old coles at 40s. the 

ode. 

December.—To my servant Jo. Chilton for his 
wages, 10s, 

16. For a paire of 
bought of W™ Knight, 9d. 

20. For making of holes in my bedstead at 
Mrs. Gravenor’s in Paternoster Row to put 
Bedstaves in, 4d. 

For sugar candie and luxe num for my wives 
daughter, 2d. 

24. For sixe paire of lambricke ruffles bought 
of Jane, my Laundres daughter, 3s. 

31. For a paire of shoes for my wife lined w*® 
cotton, 2s. xd. 

1614/15, Januarie.—1. To Jn. Watkins for a 
paire of blacke silke garters w** I gave my wives 
father yesterdaie, 6s. 

For conserve of Roses for my wives daughter, 
having taken colde, 2d. 

16. To Tho. Harley to buy three bushelles 
more of hastie peaze to sowe my new broken 
field at Hackney, 22s, 6d. 

17. For a boke called the Jewell hour of art 
and nature. 

1614/15, Febr. 8. To the Vicar of Hackney 
for the poor uppon my license to eat fleshe. 

1615, April 20.—For bote hyre from the old 
Swan to old paris garden sluices and backe from 
thence to the Temple, 8d. 

May 3. For the whole Bible bought by itselfe 
in 8°, an a new testament by itselfe bought at 
the second h...., 3s. 

For a knot of seales bought of Tho. Watkins, 2d. 

May 24. To a woman that found the keyes of 
my studie and chamber doore, they falling out 
of my gowne pocket as I passed from Ram Alley 
to my chamber in the Temple, 6d. 

June 5. To Mr. Tassell, my taylor, for a yard 
of satten w*) he bought to make canions to my 
new satten breeches and for all other thinges to 
make them up, the outside excepted. 

June 13. For a paire of writing tables w* a 
pen wt blacke leddor, 12d. 

1615, October 16. To Jo Chilton for buttons, 
thread and silke w*® he bought to amend my 
thick laced satten doublet, 5d. 

1616, May 27. For bokes covered w** vellum, 
the one intituled Hills Art of gardenning, the 
other the Gardines labarynth, 2s. 

June 5.—To goodwife Whitworth that brought 
Strawburyes from Hackney, 2d. 

15. To goodwife Whitworth that brought me 


irish sheepskin gloves 





tut out as he said of the stone called Lapis 
Serpentino, 40s. 


a litle basket of harte chearies from my gardener, 
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October 12.—For a round table wt® a eile? Eton, Charterhouse, Merchant Taylors’, 


or walnut tree fote, bought of St Henry Croke, 7s. 

25. For a sette of bedstaves bought by my 
Laundries Mabel for my bed in my new chamber 
in the Temple, 4d. 

November 28.—For halfe a lode of great cleare 
coals bought of Jo. Harrison, 18s. 

For seven sackes more of the like coales, 88. 

December 3. For a tinder boxe wt* a steel and 
flint and for an extinguisher, 6d. 

1616 /17, Januarie.—To Jo. Harrison for halfe 
a lode of small coles and halfe a thousand of 
billets bought by my man a litle before Christide 
last, 20s. 6d. 

Februarie....For a paire of Goteskin gloves, 

5d 


19. For 3 yardes of sad marble colored cloth 
to make me a riding cloke wt bases for my 
armes, 51s. 6d. 

For 3 yardes of bayes to line it at 3s. 6d. the 
yard, 10s. 6d. 

For a qrt. a yard of russet colo’ velvet for the 
cape, 5s. 

1617, April 21.—For two paire of woosted 
white stockins knitte wt» silke thread sent me 
from Mr. George of Norwiche, 20s. 

For two combes brought for me by Jo. Adney, 
th’ one of Ivorie, the other of wood, wt a case 


f : 
ae J. Harvey Broom. 





ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL: 
STEWARDS OF THE SCHOOL FEASTS. 


Accorpine to Samuel Knight, the author 
of ‘ The Life of Colet,’ which contains much 
historical information concerning St. Paul’s 
School, 

‘*the first General meeting or Feast of the 
Scholars was on St. Paul’s Day (January 25), 1660, 
or the following year. In the year 1664 it was 
intermitted till 1674: then revived again, and 
continued till 1679.” 

The Feast was again revived in 1699, and 
continued, with certain omissions, to be 
held annually throughout a portion of the 
eighteenth century. The celebration con- 
sisted of a meeting of present and past 
pupils of the School at a service held on 
the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, or occasionally in 
some other City church. A sermon was 
preached by a distinguished Old Pauline 
divine, and the collection was devoted to 
various purposes connected with the School, 
such as the sending of certain scholars to 
the Universities, the apprenticing of others, 
the restoration of the library (which had 
been destroyed with the School buildings 
in the Great Fire), or lastly, the teaching 
of writing and arithmetic to certain boys, 
for which purpose the services of well- 
known writing masters, such as Edward 
Cocker, John Rayner, and Col. John Ayres, 
appear to have been obtained. 








and Westminster seem—towards the end 

of the seventeenth century in some cases, 

or early in the eighteenth century in others 

—to have followed the example of St. 

Paul’s in instituting anniversary feasts 

which combined reunions of “old boys” 

with a religious celebration. 

St. Paul’s School is unfortunate in the 
fact that no complete registers of its pupils 
are known to be in existence for any year 
earlier than 1748 (nearly two and a half 
centuries after its foundation). For this 
reason the preservation of the sermons at 
the successive School Feasts has proved 
of great value, for, of those which are 
extant in print subsequent to the revival 
of the function in 1674, most contain a 
list of Stewards of the Feast, who were Old 
Paulines who had made a certain mark 
in the world. 

Many of these names have led to the 
identification of men of distinction in their 
day as pupils of St. Paul’s, but there remain 
a large number whose careers have not 
been traced, or whose identification has 
remained a matter of surmise, and the 
publication of the names of such persons, 
with the date at which they served as 
Stewards, will, it is hoped, lead to further 
information which may lead to their 
recognition :— 

William Bartlett, 1678. 

William Butler, 1674. 

James Cardrow, 1675. 

Charles Chamberlayne, 1675. 

James Escourt, 1678. 

Edmund Gardiner, 1674. 

Thomas Goddard, 1677. He was Surveyor 
Accountant of St. Paul’s School in 1699-1700, 
and was hence a member of the Mercers’ 
Company. 

James Hayes, 1678. Can he be identified with 
one James Hayes who matriculated at Corpus, 
Oxford, in 1648-9, was called to the Bar of 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1656, and became Recorder 
of, and M.P. for, Marlborough in 1659 ? 

John Knight, 1678. Was this any relation of 
Samuel Knight, the antiquary who preached 
core Feast in 1717, and was a Steward in 

Richard Lightfoot, 1675. Was this a son of John 
Lightfoot, who was intruded Master of St. 
Catherine’s College, Cambridge, in 1650 ? John 
Lightfoot, a son of the future Master of St. 
Catherine’s, is known to have gone up to 
Peterhouse from St. Paul’s in 1646, 

Francis Nixon, 1675. . 

Henry Simmonds, 1674. 

Thomas Swallow, 1675. 

Robert Thompson, 1677. He was LL.D. of 
Trinity Hall in 1670. 

Edward Trotman, 1675. 

Edward Alexander, 1701; Thomas Alexander, 

1702. Were these related to Thomas Alex- 

ander of Framlingham, Suffolk, who was. 
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admitted of Gray’s Inn in 1640? Or were 

they related to Richard Alexander, who went 

up from St. Paul’s School to Queen’s College, 

Oxford, in 1656, and who may possibly have 

been the person of those names who was 

admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1661 ? 

Thomas Ayres, 1702. Was this a relation of 
Col. John Ayres, the writing master who taught 
in St. Paul’s School, and who also conducted 
a private writing school in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard ? 

John Baggs, 1698. Can he be identified with John 
Baggs, the son of Zachary Baggs of London, 
Esq., who was admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1677 ? 

William Bonner, 1698. Can he be identified 
with William Bonner, son of T. Bonner of 
Newcastle, who was admitted to Gray’s Inn 
in 1659 ? 

Richard Crawley, 1699. Was he related to John, 
the son of Francis Crawley of Northaw, Herts, 
Esq., who was admitted a pensioner of Caius 
from St. Paul’s in 1669, aged 18, and was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn in 1671 ? 

John Downe} 1702. 

Robert Fowle. Can he be identified with Robert 
Fowle of Sedlescombe, Sussex, gent., who was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn m 1649 ? 

Thomas Fowke, 1701. 

MicuHaet F. J. MCDONNELL. 
Bathurst, Gambia, British West Africa. 


{To be continued.) 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79 


(See 12 S. iii. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244, 
262, 298, 323, 349, 377, 409, 439, 470, 498.) 


Letrer LXXVII. 


Richard Edwards to John Smith (rough drajt). 
(0.C. 3533.) 


Cassumbuzar Janry. Ult. [1671]. 

To Mr Smith 

Yours of the 19th Curent received, 
and am glad mine of the 14th and 30 past 
month,* togither with the note you ordered 
me to take up, came Safe to your receipt, 
whereof I was in Some doubt, not hearing 
any news from you of long time, occasioned 
by the miscarriage of the Cossid in his 
teturne hither. 

I give you many thanks for your promise 
of providing the curtains, and Sending a 
ps. Tanjeeb or Adthy}t Per next, whose 
amount Shall thankfully repay to your Selfe 
or orders. 

T am Sorry to hear you are in So greate 
utlikelyhood of disposing of my Swords, 
which (if any occasion offers) 1 desire you 





also give me Such bad incouragement from 
Gohatte,* of which fellow’s heressy Mr March 
however gives me Some assurance + 

If you put Such an estimate on the 
triviall and inconsiderable Services I have 
been akle to doe you, what must then 
become [torn away] besides the inequallity, 
being already the obliged, doe imposfe torn 
away] tronbles on you, and have withall So 
Smail meane [s torn away] 

[Unsigned] 

[Endorsed] To Mr Smith Ult. Jany. 


LetTrer LXXVIII. 


Notes of Letters from Richard Edwards to 
Edward Reade, John Billingsley, John 
Vickers, and John Marshall. 


(O.C. 3560.) 


Cassumbuzar March the 24th [1671]. 

To Mr Reade.t Sent him 2 setts strings 
for horsmaines and promised to get ready 
the other things to send per next. 

To Mr Billingsley.t Sent him 3 large 
strings to tye gownes. 

To Mr Vickers. Advising the receipt of 

his of the Ist past mont§ and 5 peices 
sannoes|| at 3 rupees, for which had credited 
him, also for the 8 rupees paid on account 
lungies.§ Desired him to send 2 peices 
sannoes at 5 or 6 rs. the peice. To receive 
60 rups. of John Bugden** on account Mr 
March. To procure me some rosewater and 
wine and any other raritys &ca from Persia, 
and to receive of Mr White or his order what 
he hath brought for me. Gave him account 
that had proved his [illegible], and sent 
1 pr cottstringstt and 1 pr pillowstrings. 
Promised to send siippers. 
To Mr Marshall. Acknowledging the 
receipt of his, and that had bespoke 2 strings 
10 covids ;t{ 4 do. 6, according to his order. 
[Endorsed] To Mr Vickers and_ severall 
merchants 





* Gauhati. See Letter XXI. for Edwards’s 
investment there. ; 
+ Edwards means that March had assured him 
in the matter of bad faith imputed to his agent 
at Gauhati. 

+t Edward Reade and John Billingsley, Com- 
any’s servants, will be noticed later. 

§ This letter has not been traced. 

|| Sanu. See Letter V. 

q Lunggi. See Letter XVII. 
** John Bugden, a brother of Edmund Bugden, 





would doe at any price above 3 rs., and 





* These three letters have not been traced. 
Tanzib, adhotar. See Letters XY. 


| 
| 
: 





Company’s servant, was captain of a coasting 


vessel. Later on, he acted as pilot in the Higli 


| river. 


+t See Letter L. 5 
tt Covado, cubit, ell. See Letter LVII. 
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Letrer LXXIX. 


| John Smith to Richard Edwards. 
(0.C. 3622. 


Decca January 23d 167} 
Mr Richard Edwards. 
Fsteemed freind 
Yours of date S8th* received 16th 
present. 

Am sorry my Letters met with soe Long a 

assage. Thank you kindly for your care 
in provideing and sending my things to 
Ballasore, which Mr Reade writes hee re- 
ceived and sent for England. 

I writ severall times to Mr Clavell for the 
Bale Silk Mr March provided for mee, but 
hee did not deliver it, by which means Im 
greatly disappointed, and I heare hee hath 
2 of my Europe Letters in his custody which 
hee sends not, nor have I received any 
answer to any Generall or perticulert sent 
him this 5 months. I understand not the 
meaning of it. 

Am sorry you are like to come to a losse 
for your trouble in tracking the Companys 

ds, but glad to heare of your advance in 
allary and place, in which wish you much 
happinesse and prosperity. Am sorry to 
read you are not well; hope your Sicknesse 
will have left you ere this reach your hands. 

T have at last Sold our Pepper at 19 rupees, 
@ poore price; feare there will bee Little or 
noe profiet. As soone as have oppertunity, 
shall remitt your mony with your Case etca. 
here, which I intended to have carried with 
mee if had gone last Shipping. Your 
successe as well as mine is bad in tradeing 
here, the Swords beleive will ly as long as 
the Pepper, here being many arrived. I 
received the peice Taftat; for its procury 
thank you. I rest 

Your assured freind and servant 
JOHN SMITH. 

Have writt to Mr Vincent if hee remitt any 
more mony to pay your 500 Rupees out of 
it ; you are pardoned. 

[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards Merchant 
in Cassumbuzar. 


R. C. TEMPLE. 
(To be continued.) 





* This letter has not been traced. Smith’s 
letter here given is the only one addressed to 
Edwards that has been preserved for the year 


1671 (ending March 24, 1671/2). After 1670 


no further drafts of Edwards’s replies to his 
correspondents appear to exist. 

t Official or private letters. 
= t Taffeta. 


See Letter XIII. 











SH AKESPEARIANA. 
SHAKESPEARE AND 


Night’s Dream,’ Howard Staunton sug- 
gested that 

“*in the rude dramatic performance of. these 
handicraftsmen of Athens, Shakespeare was 
referring to the plays and pageants exhibited by 
the trading companies of Coventry, which were 
celebrated down to his own time, and which he 
might very probably have witnessed.’’—Variorum 
Edition, p. 33, ed. Furness. 

If, as Staunton suggested, such were the 
case, it would be interesting to know 
whether a custom is referred to in the 
following words spoken by Bottom (IV. i.):— 

‘JT will get Peter Quince to write a ballet of 
this dreame, it shall be called Bottomes Dreame, 
because it hath no bottome ; and I will sing it in 
the latter end of a play,’ before the Duke.”— 
Furness’s Variorum Edition. 

How far these words refer to a dramatic 
custom facts alone can tell. I find, on 
examining the Coventry cycle of plays, 
that ‘ The Shearmen and Taylors’ Pageant’ 
and ‘The Weavers’ Pageant’ (E.E.T.S., 
ed. Dr. Hardin Craig) both end with songs 
that need not of necessity form an integral 
part of the plays. These songs appear to 
me to have been written independently by 
Thomas Mawdrycke and James Hewyt; 
at least their names are associated with 
the songs. Quince’s “ ballet’? may there- 
fore have been sung at “‘ the latter end of @ 
play’’ in accordance with a more or less 
accepted dramatic custom. It may be 
suggested, perhaps, that this custom ex- 
plains in part the meaning of the Clown’s 
song at the end of ‘ Twelfth Night.’ With 
the exception of Knight, most commentators 
of the play regard this song as not being 
Shakespeare’s own production. Warburton 
referred it to ‘the Players.’’ Farmer con- 
sidered it had “‘no other authority than 
theatrical tradition.” Staunton, however, 
came nearer the truth in considering it as 
“one of those jigs with which it was the 
rude custom of the clown to gratify the 
groundlings upon the conclusion of a play.” 

The interpretation of a jig as a lyric set 
to ballad. measure and accompanying & 
dance finds support in references in Eliza- 
bethan dramatic literature. ‘ Twelfth 
Night’ might therefore end with the Clown 
singing while the players, in whole or in 
part, dance to the music of his final song. 

A pageant given at the reception 0 
Queen Margaret at Coventry, in 1456, ends 
with a “balet,” for there is the following 
remark referring to the “‘ balet”’ as given: 








THE Battap.—Re- § 
ferring to the Interlude in ‘A Midsummer § 
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“ And this balet was song at the Crosse” 
gee Extra Series, vol. Ixxxvii. p. 118). 

the — is represented the character 
of St. rge, and I wish therefore to refer 
to what is perhaps a late survival of the use 
of irrelevant ballad song at the end of the 
more or less popular drama. In ‘ The 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads,’ 
vol. v. p. 291, ed. Child, there is given a 
version of the ballad ‘ The Twa Brothers,’ 
with the following note :— 

“Communicated by Mr. J. K. Hudson of 
Manchester. Sung after a St. George play 
regularly acted on All Souls’ Day at a village a 
few miles from Chester, and written down for 
Mr. Hudson by one of the performers, a lad of 
16. The play was introduced by a song called 
‘Souling’....and followed by two songs, of 
which this is the last, the whole dramatic company 


.. ” 


singing. 
JOSEPH J. MACSWEENEY. 
Howth, co. Dublin. 


‘1 Henry IV.,’ I. i. 5: — 


No more the thirsty Entrance of this Soile 

Shall daube her lippes with her own childrens 
blood. 

The Globe editors obelize this passage, but, 

when the lines are rightly understood, the 

difficulty would seem to be more apparent 

than real. 

In the ‘‘ Arden” edition (1914), edited 
by R. P. Cowl and A. E. Morgan, it is stated 
that “‘‘ entrance’ is here used collectively 
for the pores in the soil, the cracks and 
crannies of the earth, the language being 
intentionally vague in order to veil the 
boldness of the figure.’ And Onions in 
his ‘Shakespeare Glossary’ (1911) defines 
the word as meaning “ surface ’’—‘“‘ the 
parched surface of the earth”: a meaning 
which appears to be not uncommonly 
adopted by editors. 

It is difficult, however, to see how the 
“pores”? or ‘cracks and crannies’? or 
“surface ’’ or “‘ entrance” of the soil could 
daub its “‘ lips.” ‘‘ Entrance’ cannot well 

correct in point of sense because, if it 
means anything here, it means practically 
the same thing as “lips.” The “soil” is 
personified and endowed with certain 
hysical organs and attributes of humanity, 
meluding thirst, lips, and such other organ 
or organs as “ entrance’’ represents. This 
the publishers of the Fourth Folio long 
since hit upon when they correctly sub- 
stituted entrails for “‘ entrance,’ the mean- 
ing then being, “‘ No more shall the soil’s 
thirsty entrails daub the soil’s lips with the 
blood of the soil’s own children.” ‘ En- 


trance’ is clearly one of the multitudinous 
érrors of the Folio; and that entrails is the 





true reading is conclusively proved by the 

fact that in the 1611 quarto of Marlowe’s 

‘Doctor Faustus’ there appears exactly 

the same misprint ‘“ entrance” ; whilst in 

the quarto of 1604 the word is correctly 

printed, viz., intrailes :— 

Now draw up Faustus like a foggy mist, 

Into the intrailes of yon labring cloude, 

That when you vomite foorth into the ayre, 

My limbes may issue from your smoaky mouthes. 

(See Tucker-Brooke’s edition, Clar. Press, 1910, 
* Doctor Faustus,’ ll. 1445-8.) 

It is significant here to find entrails dis- 

tinguished from mouths, just as ‘“‘ entrails ” 

in the ‘Henry IV.’ passage is to be dis- 

tinguished from ‘“‘ lips,’ which latter word 

exactly parallels Marlowe's ‘‘ mouthes.” 

The figure is quite common, e.g., in ‘ The 
Lamentable Tragedie of Locrine’ (1595), 
I. i. 78, we find :— 

Wele either rent [i.e., rend] the bowels of the earth 
Searching the entrailes of the brutish earth ; 
ab., I. i. 169 :— 

A gift more rich than are the wealthy mines 
Found in the bowels of America ; 

in ‘ The Tempest,’ I. ii. 295, the “ knotty 
entrails of an oak”; “‘ the bowels of the 
deep” in ‘ Richard III.,’ III. iv. 103; 
“of the land,” 2b., V.ii. 3; of ‘‘ cannons” 
in ‘K. John,’ II. i. 210; ‘* of the harmless 
earth ”’ in‘ 1 Henry IV.,’ I. iii. 61, &c. 

The corruption “‘ entrance ”’ will no doubt 
be defended on the score that it is in fact 
the Folio reading and that some sense, 
however strained, can be extracted from it, 
even though “ the wind of the poor phrase ” 
is ‘‘cracked”’ in the process. But if we 
are to attach any weight to the above 
arguments, there can be no reasonable 
doubt as to what Shakespeare actually 
wrote. The inference is irresistible that the 
printers of 1623 repeated the blunder of 
the printers of 1611. 

HENRY CUNINGHAM. 


‘Hamter, J. ii. 66: “‘ A LITTLE MORE 
THAN KIN.’’—I had oceasion recently to look 
up at the Record Office ‘ Chancery Pro- 
ceedings, 1563, Series 2, Bundle 176-20,” a 
bill of complaint “‘ before Sir Nicolas Bakon, 
Knt., Lord Keaper of the great seale of 
England.’ The complainant, “ your dayly 
orator,’ who resides in the county of 
Stafford, is suing three Welsh defendants in 
respect of ‘“‘ three hundred acres of lande 
medowe leasso [leasow] and pasture at Cru- 
gyon [now Criggion, near Shrewsbury] in 
the County of Montgomery,” and inter alia 
complains that he “is @ mere stranger in 
the saide county of Montgomery, while the 
saide defendants go frynded, kynned, and 
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alyed,’’ and therefore he cannot get pos- 
session of his property. I think this is a 
stock phrase or common form which must 
have often been copied by Shakespeare when 
he was in a lawyer’s office, and is probably the 
origin of ‘ Hamlet,’ I. ii. 66, ‘‘ a little more 
than kynned and less than kynd,”’ as he 
may have originally written. It has come 
to be printed “‘ A little more than kin and 
less than kind.’ I cannot find the ex- 
pression in the ‘ New English Dictionary.’ 

RALPH THICKNESSE. 

5 Little College Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE CHURCHYARD 
OF ST. SAVIOUR’S, SOUTHWARK. 


THESE abstracts, taken down in July, 1916, 
are from inscriptions on slabs paving the 
open space to the south of the church, 
except Nos. 7 and 21, which are from 
monuments within railings against the 
church wall. 


Sr. SAVIOUR’s, SOUTHWARK. 

1. Elizabeth Trapp, d. Mar. 5, 18(45), a. 69- 
Thomas Trapp, d. Oct. 9, 1846, a. 82. 

2. Martha Darby, dau. of John and Rebecca 
Darby, d. Dec., 179(0), a. 8 y. 8 m. Rebecea, 
George, William, Mary, and Jane, their children, 
died in infancy. Also John, eldest son.... 

....Mrs. Elizabeth Pearce, mother of the 
above, d. Mar. 3, 184-, a. 68. 

4. Mary, dau. of William and Mary Hare, and 
w. of Thos. Ayscough, d. Jan. 14, 1705, a. 24. 
Mary, w. of William Hare, d. Dec., 1714, a. —. 

5. John Westmacott Eedes, d. Aug. 14, 1841, 
a. 40. Philip, his son, d. Aug. 16, 1834, a. 
ly.1m.1 day. 

6. The family vault of Thomas and Benjamin 
Rider. Mace, w. of Thomas Rider, d. May 24, 
1834, a. 4—- years. Amelia, herdau., d. Jan. 14, 
1829, rd 11 years. Elizabeth, her dau., d. Mar. 9, 
1834, 28. Charles, her son, d. April 15, 1835, 
a. 24, “Mary Ann Fisher, her dau., d. Dec. 31 
1838, a. —. John William Rider, her son, d. 
Feb. 16, 1841, a. —. Mr. Thomas Rider, d. 
Mar. 8, 1847,2.69. John,son of Benjamin Rider, 
d. Sept. 28, 1816, a. 13 m. 16 days. Martha 
Hannah, his dau., d. April 27, 182(9), a. 3 y. 2 m. 
John, his son, d. "May 8, rie a. 8m. William, 
his son, d. Aug. 16, 1832, a. 21. Mr. Benj. Rider, 
d. Aag. 21, 184, a, 30. Ann, his w., d. at 
Hilderstone, Staff., Jan. 14, 1857, a. 70, and was 
— at Nunhead Cemetery. 

Ann, w.jof John Downs Soper, d. Oct, 26, 
1837, in her 5(0)th year. 
— Whe atly, d. Aug., 1732. 
Mrs. Susannah Indermaer, d. 18—. Mar- 
Rae Indermaer. 

10. Robert Bullar, plumber.. 

11. Craike.... 

12. Joseph Pratt, d. Mar. 21, 1844, a. 61. 
Joseph William, his son, d. Sept. 19, 1846, a. 31. 
rag’ § w. of the above Joseph, d. Mar. 10, 1851, 
& ° 
13. Mrs. Lizza Chilver, d. April 27, 1844, a. 67. 
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14. Mary Wood, d. Jan. 29, 1810, a. S(). 
John Wood, her husband, d. Mar., 1810, a. 72. 
ih Wood, their gr.-son, d. Dec. 17, 180(9), 


a. 

15. . Ww illiam Pillon.... Elizabeth Pillon, dau. of 
the above John and Alice Pillon.... 

16. Miss Eliza Downs, d. Oct. 25, 18(4)6, a. 33. 

Also Robert Downs Stfephe]Jns, d. Nov. 26, 
a. 1 y. 6 m. Miss Maria Downs, d. Feb. ll, 
185(2), a. 28. 
17. The family grave of John and Jane Shirley 
of Clerkenwell, and of this parish. Mrs. Margaret 
ce, mother of the above , who d. July 30, 
1837, a. 71. Jane Elizabeth, dau.....d. Dec. 16, 
1838,a.2 y. Margaret Mary Shirley, d. Dec. 22, 
1838, a. (3) y. 6 m. Margaret Jane Shirley, a. 
Oct. 13, 1842, a. 6 m. ‘Also two who died in 
infancy. John Spence Shirley, se of the above 
John and Jane, d. Jan. 24, 18—, a. 17. 

18. Mr. James (Br)adman, Fg 
Mrs. Dianah —adman, his w., d. Dec. 3, +3844), 
a. 62. Joseph B—man, son. 

19. Elizabeth, w. of Mr. John Bull, d. Jan. 8, 
1801, a. 41. John Bull, d. May 11, 1820, a. 56. 
Four of their children : Richard, d. Feb. 13, 1789, 
oe Diy. 3 We illiam, “we ig 1790, a. 10 m. ; William, 
Dec. 10, 1795, a. 4 James, Sept. 13, 1800, 
a. 7 m. Elizabeth Ww ails, dau. of the above, 
d. May, 1827. 

20. The burial place of Mr. Charles Dyer and 
his “og , 1798. 

In memory | of | George Gwilt, Esq., 
F. 3. vie | Architect, | for many years a resident of 
this parish. | Died 27 June, 1856, in the 82nd year 
of his age, | and his remains are deposited in his 
family vault beneath. | His architectural skili, 
and his appreciation of the chaste | and beautiful 
are exemplified in the restoration of | the choir 
and tower of this church, and also in the | restora- 
tion of the Ladye Chapel, which was completed 
| ander his sole and gratuitous superintendence.— 
By Mary Ann, his wife, | daughter of Captain 
Applegarth, | who died 22 May, 1856, and was 
buried at | Isleworth, Middlesex, | He had 4 sons 
and 6 daughters, of whom | he left one son ané 
five daughters | surviving. 
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Foop Carps.—The subject of ‘‘ Food 
Cards” is exercising the minds of most 
people at the present time, and many 
persons are under the impression that in 
issuing them we are copying a system 
invented by the Germans. It may therefore 
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be worth placing on record in ‘ N. & Q.’ the 
remarks of a writer in The Daily News. He 
says :— 

“‘The only Christmas card I received this year 
was one from the Ministry of Food, authorizing 
me to get a sugar card from the post office. Like 
many other people, I imagined that we were 
adopting a system invented in Germany, until I 
was reminded that food cards were used in Paris, 
at the suggestion of Boissy d’ Anglas, in the year Lif 
of the First Republic. There was a shortage of 
flour in Paris, and some people did aot get their 
fair share. Boissy d’Anglas declared that they 
ought ‘to determine in a fixed and invariable 
manner the proper amount of bread which each 
citizen should receive, and secure that each should 
receive the right amount, whether he arrives early 
or late at the baker’s, whether he arrives with the 
crowd or alone, whether he waits at the door until 
the moment of distribution, or whether he goes 
away and only returns when it begins.’ And so it 
was decided that citizens should only receive bread 
if they presented bread cards, and one of the 
articles approved by the Convention read as 
follows : ‘ Each citizen, living by the work of his 
hands, shall receive a pound and a half of bread ; 
all other individuals, whatever be their age or 
sex, shall receive one pound.’ So there is nothing 
new in the card system ; and, indeed, we might 
take Boissy d’Anglas’s motto as our own: ‘ Paris 
must give up every superfluity.’ ” 

F. A. RUSSELL. 

Catford, S.E. 


DantE: A Newty Discoverrep Portralt. 
—Some of the Dante students among your 
readers may have missed the following 
paragraph, tucked away in a corner of 
The Times of Jan. 4, 1918 :— 


‘In the ancient church of St. Augustine, at 
Rimini, the discovery has been made of some 
important frescoes of the fourteenth century 
of the school of Giotto. One of these contains a 
new and very beautiful portrait of Dante.” 


H. O. 


St. SwirHin aT Batmorat.—It was with 
some surprise that I read the following 
paragraph in Lord Warwick’s ‘Memories of 
Sixty Years, as I did not know that 
St. Swithin was deemed worthy of notice in 
North Britain :— 

‘It was on St. Swithin’s evening, and I was 
with Dr. Bayle, Prince Leopold’s doctor, a very 
charming young man. Suddenly along the road 
leading to the front of the Castle we met a strange 
procession. First came royal carriages, with the 
Queen and Royal Princesses; following them 
some hundreds of retainers, all carrying torches, 
and two brakes full of stablemen dressed up as 
witches, and some dummy figures stuffed with 
straw and sawdust to represent witches. Arrived 
before the Castle, the Queen alighted, and the 
procession halted until Her Majesty could be seen 
at a window on the first floor. Then the pro- 
cession deployed and made for a great pile of wood | 
heaped up on the ground. ‘Torches were plunged | 
into it, the mass was fired, the dummy witches | 


were forked on to the flames, the live witches ran 
screaming away to be caught another year, I was 
told, and finally there was a fine dance in the 
open.’ —P. 27. 

The index of the ‘ Memories’ directs one 
to this passage by the mention of St. Swithin’s 
*“* Eve,” but “ evening”’ and “‘ eve”’ are not 
synonymous in such a case. 

St. SwirHrn. 


Wotre’s ‘Sim JoHN Moorn’: A HIBER- 
NicisM.—‘‘ And we far away on the billow!” 
has often been noted as a Hibernicism of 
the Irish Wolfe’s. 

The late Thomas Macdonagh’s last book, 
‘ Literature in Ireland,’ has: ‘* Of course the 
phrase answers to ‘agus sinn-ne i bhfad 
ar an bhfairrge.’”’ He goes on, however :— 

“In Pepys, 1665, July 20, ‘The bell always 
going. This day poor Robin Shaw at Black- 
well’s died, and Blackwell himself in Flanders.’ 
And ‘ Pride and Prejudice,’ viii., ‘ Yes, and her 
petticoat—I hope you saw her petticoat. Six 
inches deep in mud, I am absolutely certain, 
and the gown which had been let down to hide tt 
not doing its office.’ ”’ 

What of Shakespeare and Milton? Are 
they in the Celtic fringe ?— 

Yet seem’d it winter still, and you away, 
As with your shadow I with these did play. 
Sonnet 98. 
Rather I shall choose 
To live the poorest in my tribe, than richest, 
And he in that calamitous prison left. 
*§. Agon.,’ 1478. 


W: SrocKLey. 


CHANGE OF NAME AT CONFIRMATION. 
(See 3 S. xi. 175, 202; 48. v. 543; vi. 17; 
7 S. ii. 77.)}—Two of the above references 
are quoted in the article ‘Name’ in the 
‘Encyclopedia of Forms and Precedents’ 
(vol. ix. p. 1), a learned work, issued under 
the general editorship of Lord Halsbury. 
In the course of the article it is stated that 
the Confirmation Service in the First 
Prayer-Book of Edward VI. directs the 
bishop to request the sponsors to “ name 
this child.’ There is nothing of the sort 
in the Prayer Book of 1549, and it is difficult 
to imagine how such an error could have 
crept into a work of such authority. 

Rk. B. P. 


Tuomas DE QUINCEY’S DAUGHTER.—The 
severance of a literary link with the past 
appears in this newspaper announcement of 
December, 1917 :— 

“De Quincey.—On Thursday, the 20th Dec., 





at 179 Finborough Road, Emily Jane, youngest 
daughter of Thomas de Quincey, in her 85th year. 
By her own desire, no flowers.” 

W. B. H. 
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Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MerreEpITH’s ‘ Essay ON ComMEDY’: JOHN 
Stuart Mitz.—In his ‘ Essay on Comedy ’ 
Meredith speaks of ‘‘ that poor princess who 
ran away with the waiting-man, and, when 
both were hungry in the forest, was ordered 
to give him flesh.” Can any one refer me 
to the source of this story ? Or has Meredith 
invented it ? 

Again, Meredith says: ‘‘ The French have 
a school of stately comedy....and their 
having such a school is mainly the reason 
why, as John Stuart Mill pointed out, they 
know men and women more accurately 
than we do.” I have found passages in 
Mill from which Meredith might draw some 
such inference (see the essays on Armand 
Carrel and Alfred de Vigny, in Mill’s ‘ Dis- 
sertations and Discussions ’), but no passage 
which Meredith directly echoes. Possibly 
one of your readers can do better off-hand 
than I, for I have tried nearly every ex- 
pedient to identify the passage, short of 
reading the works of Mill outright. 

LANE COOPER. 
Ithaca, New York. 


ALEXANDER Popr AND Popirana.—I desire 
information about collections of books by 
or about Alexander Pope. I append a list, 
and have added in such cases as I could 
@ note as to the fate of the collection. 
From the frequency of reports made to me 
that a book I have ordered has “‘ just been 
sold,” I infer there are at present many 
cornea interested in the little: wasp and his 
riends and enemies. For the names of 
any or all such I shall be most grateful. 


Collection (South 


1. Alexander Pope.—Dyce 
J. Courthope 


Kensington) and Prof. W. 
(see ‘ Commem. Cat.,’ 1888). 

2. Lord Oxford, 2nd.—Sold to Osborn; cata- 
logue issued 174-(?). Query, Pope books 
included ? 


3. Bishop W. Warburton. 

4. Jonathan Richardson, 2nd.—Owned several 
Pope MSS. (cf. ‘ Richardsoniana,’ 1776). 

5. Edmund Malone. 

6. Isaac Reed. 

7. Gilbert Wakefield (?). 

8. Joseph Warton. 

9. a Prince.—Cf. Nichols’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ 
iii. 705. 


10. W. L. Bowles. 

$1. W Roscoe. 

12. J. Mitford.—Sale 1860. 
18. J. W. Croker.—Sale (?). 


14. Peter Cunningham.—Sale 1869 (?). 
Robert Carruthers. 

. James Crossley.—Sale 1884. 

. W. J. Thoms.—Sale 1887. 

. C. W. Dilke.—Part at least in Brit. Mus. 

- John Forster.—South Kensington. 
Popiana ? 

. Alexander Dyce.—South Kensington. 

. Edward Solly.—Sale 1886. 

Chauncy (?).—Sale 1888. Included 

what ? 


Col. F. Grant.—Sale 1881; again 1900. 

. Austin Dobson. 

Richard Tangye. 

. Edmund Gosse. 

- Robert Hoe.—Privately issued catalogue; 
sale 1915-16. 

Col. W. F. Prideaux.—Sale 1916-17. 

. William Elwin (?). 

W. J. Courthope. 

‘ Wrenn (of Chicago). 

. Thos. J. Wise.—Privately issued catalogue. 
.- Marshal Lefferts —Now at Harvard Univ. 
Dealer’s catalogue, n.d. 

Beverley Chew.—Grolier exhibition cata- 
logue, 1911. 

. Archer M. Huntington.—Bought some Hoe- 
Grant books. 


Any 











36. G. A. Aitken.—See pubs. Bibliog. Soc., 
1914. 
Libraries. 
a. British Museum. 
b. Bodleian. 
c. Cambridge University (several colleges). 
d, Harvard Univ. 
e. Yale Univ. 
f. Boston Pub. Lib. (U.S.A.). 
Notes on Pope Collectors.—The Atheneum, 


July 14, Aug. 11, 1888, 


I have books from many of these collec- 
tions, though none as yet with Pope’s 
autograph. I hope, however, in time to 
own at least one book from the library of 
each famous collector. Please reply direct. 

R. H. GRiFFira. 


University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, U.S.A. 


GENERAL GRANT ON WELLINGTON.—In 
Lord Redesdale’s ‘ Memories,’ volume ii. 
p. 612, it is stated that General Grant was 
invited to dine at Apsley House, and, 
seeing the portrait of the great Duke, said : 
“Ah! I have commanded more divisions 
than that man ever commanded regiments, 
and yet what a lot of talk there has been 
about him!’ I would like to learn what 
foundation there is for this story. I re- 
member to have seen in a book of recollec- 
tions by an Englishman, published ten 
years or so ago, the same story. In a, foot- 
note the author says that he would like to 
believe the story to be true, but he is 
obliged to say that he can obtain no con- 
firmation of it. 
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Whatever faults or weaknesses General 
Grant may have had, he had in his own 
country an unquestioned reputation for 
reticence and modesty. 
CuHar_tes E. STRATTON. 
70 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Mr. Basset” or HELPERLY. — On 
May 23, 1687, Samuel Gerard of the parish 
of St. Ann, Westminster, esquire, aged 23 
and a widower, took out a licence at the 
office of the Vicar-General of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to marry Elizabeth Spencer 
of the parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
aged 22 and a spinster, daughter of Lady 
Jane Spencer. 

The bridegroom was grandson of Bishop 
Cosin, brother of Sir Gilbert Cosin Gerard, 
Bart., and was himself subsequently 
knighted. He was of Brafferton and 
Helperly, near Boroughbridge, which pro- 
perty circa 1695 he devised to his wife Dame 
Elizabeth Gerard. 

She married secondly “‘ Mr. Basset,’ who 
thus ‘“‘ became intitled to the greatest part 
of the Bishop's estate,” and ‘“‘ thought fitt, 
for preventing disputes which might arise 
about his estate, to direct that all the 
bishop’s writeings should be then burnt.... 
there were eight or nine large chests of 
writeings,’ including the original grants 
belonging to the see of Durham. 

The present writer wishes to identify 
‘“‘ Mr. Basset”? and his wife Dame Elizabeth 
Gerard, and to obtain the dates of the 
respective deaths, &c. J. C. Hopeson. 

Alnwick, 


Linpis River.—Leland in his ‘ Itinerary,’ 
commenced 1538, applies to the river 
Witham between Lincoln and Boston the 
names Lindis, Rhe or Ree, and Aye in the 
following passages :— 

“Lindis from thens [Lincoln] as from West 
South West tendith.” 

“The curse of Lindis Ryver from Lincoln to 
Boston a 50 miles.” 

‘* There be no Bridges on Lindis river.”’ 

‘There be 4 common places named as ferys 
apon the water of Lindis.” . 

“The ryver of Lindis fleatith a little above 
Lincoln towne.’’—I. fol. 32. 

He also writes of part of the city as “ trans 
Lindim flu.” 

‘“‘ Tatershale upon Bane river; and the Aye or 
Rhe, a greate River, is about a mile of.” 

“A great brooke cawlled Bane—renneth ynto 
the Ree alias Lindis, the which divideth Lindesey 
from Kesteney [Kesteven].’’ 

‘The Bek—runneth into the great Rhe of 
Lindis is cawllid Panton Bek.’’—VII. fol. 51. 
In the margin is, “ Lindis, It ebbith and 
floweth within a little of Dogdyke Fery.” 











Leland had been commissioned by King 
Henry VIII. to travel and collect what 
related to antiquity, therefore these names 
are probably what he heard in use locally, 
and not a derivation of his own to agree 
with, or account for, the district of Lindesey. 

The names Lindis and Rhee are deali 
with in ‘British Place-Names in their 
Historical Setting,’ by E. McClure, p. 171n., 
and the latter is considered to have been 
a general name for stream, but no other 
instance of the application of either to the 
Witham is quoted. Aye was probably the 
A.-S. ea=river. Can any one give from 
records any other instance of this use of tlie 
names ? 

ALFRED WELBY, Lieut.-Col. 
18 Chester Street, S.W.1. 


First Earn or Mariporovucn’s Por- 
TRAIT.—In the exhibition of portraits be- 
longing to the Harington family which 
is now on view at Bath there is one 
which represents an old gentleman hold- 
ing in his right hand a document bear- 
ing the date of Jan. 15, 1627, in Latin. 
The label underneath it says that the 
subject is James Ley, the first¥Earl of 
Marlborough, who died in 1629; and that 
the painter was Paul van Somer, dead in 
1621. Dr. G. C. Williamson’s revised edi- 
tion of ‘ Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers’ (London, 1904), though it gives 
a list of the portraits done by this artist, 
makes no mention of that of the said earl. 
The date 1627 would suit the latter better 
than van Somer. How is the discrepancy 
to be explained ? Epwarp 8. Dopeson. 

Albert House, Bath. 


Joun Miers THE Proriuist.—I shall be 
obliged if any one having portraits painted 
by this artist of persons who can be identi- 
fied will kindly send me full particulars and 
description of the miniatures or silhouettes, 
so that they can be included in a paper on 
the profilist which is being prepared for the 
Miscellanea of the Thoresby Society. I am 
aware of the notes which have previously 
appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ G. D. Lume. 

63 Albion Street, Leeds. 


THe Loyat BrorHERHOOD.—Where can 
I find a fairly full account of an eighteenth- 
century politico-convivial club which, under 
the name of the Loyal Brotherhood, met for a 
number of years at the Crown and Anchor 
tavern? This was not the only meeting- 
place of the members, many of whom 
belonged to the higher grades of orn a) 
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JERUSALEM: THE Hoty SEPULCHRE.— 
Can some one tell me of a book about 
Palestine which contains a picture of the 
interior of our Lord’s Holy Sepulchre ? 
So far as I know, photographs of it are not 
to be obtained, but I remember that many 
years ago I saw a view of it in some work, 
the name of which I cannot recall. Thus 
when, some time back, I had the privilege 
of going to the Holy Land, the sacred cave 
seemed familiar to me on entering it. 

J. FRANK Buxton. 

Oxford. 


PALESTINE CANAL.—Where is any account 
given of the Palestine (Jordan) Canal from 
Acre, via the Kishon river-valley, to the 
Jordan, and from the Dead Sea southwards 
to the Gulf of Akabah, proposed some fifty 
years ago ? H. E. Brewcuer. 

West Bridgford, Notts. 


Masonic HeratpRy.—I should be glad if 
some of your readers who are versed in the 
science of heraldry would give their opinion 
on a point which has recently cropped up 
in a provincial city concerning a coat of 
arms on the regalia of a Masonic lodge. 
This lodge was founded a few years ago, 
and the second son of a well-known local 
armigerous family was elected Master. On 
the medallion attached to the chain of office 
were placed the family arms of the Master 
with a crescent for difference. It is contended 
that, although this coat was strictly correct 
at the time the medallion was made, it is 
not so now, and that the cadency mark 
should be removed. The founder of the 
lodge has passed away, and there is now no 
second son of the family. 

Apart from the question whether it is 
legal or proper for a corporate body to use 
the arms of a family or of an individual, 
the point raised seems to me to be one of 
some interest. Curiosus II. 


Pusiic-Hovses with NAMES CONNECTED 
WITH THE War.—A public-house has been 
opened at Portsmouth with the name “ The 
Heroes of Jutland.’ I shall be glad to 
hear of any cases of a similar kind. 

F. M. M. 


Dr. GreorcE WALKER OF LONDONDERRY : 
HIS DEScENDANTS.—Second Lieut. John 
Walker of the marines lost his arm in 2 naval 





action, Dec. 29, 1709. He received the 
royal bounty of a year’s pay, but had to sell 
his commission to pay the expenses of his 
illness. A further cum of 501. seems to have 





been given him by Queen Anne, but she 








refused him half-pay as he had received the 
value of his commission. On the accession 
of George I. Walker was granted the half-pay 
of adjutant of Dormer’s Regiment and also 
that of a first lieutenant of Wills’s Foot, both 
on the Irish Establishment, although he was 
resident in England. He stated in a petition 
that his father, grandfather, and two uncles 
fell in one engagement in the defence of 
Londonderry. .He received this generous 
treatment from the king’s Government at the 
time when Lord Galway was making a strong 
effort to obtain a further exercise of the 
royal bounty for Mr. John Walker, son of 
the Bishop. Were they related, and how ? 

Nrit BANNATYNE. 

42 Portland Terrace, Winchester. 


Younc.—I should be glad of any in- 
formation concerning the following names: 
(1) Benjamin Young, who graduated B.A. 
at Cambridge from Trinity College in 1679, 
(2) Francis Young, admitted to West- 
minster School in 1729, aged 11. (3) George 
Young, who graduated B.A. at Cambridge 
from Trinity College, 1640. (4) Joseph 
Young, scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
1663. (5) Joseph Young, admitted to West- 
minster School in 1720, aged 11. (6) Thomas 
Henry Young, admitted to Westminster 
School in 1818, aged 12. G. F. R. B. 


“‘RAPEHOUSE.’’—In an Act Book of the 
Chamber of Exeter (vol. xi. p. 8) is the entry 
under Sept. 22, 1663 :— 

‘“‘ Whereas there is greate neede of a work- 
house in this cittie, and that w" is att p’sent 
appointed is not sufficient, and Mr. Wm. Sanford, 
a member of this house, doth freelie offer to 
p’cure worke there for [? some] persons whom 
the kep’ of that house cannot as yet set on worke 
....[it is] Agreed that Mr. S. may have lib’tie 
to make choice of one roome in the s’d house for 
a Rapehouse for the purposes [? aforesaid ].” 

In the Act Book is the following entry 
under Aug. 25 in the same year (fol. 4) :— 

“A workehouse :—It is this day agreede that 
p’te of the Bridewell or Workhouse in gouldsmyth- 
streete be allowed and prepared for raping of wood, 
being conceived a verie necessarie ymploy™ to 
keepe unorderlie people att worke and labour.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the term 
““rapehouse ”” (a compound which I do not 
find in the ‘N.E.D.’) referred to this in- 
dustry, which was, inferentially, a commonly 
recognized one at the time. Can any 
reader explain its exact nature, or the 
objects to which such labour was applied ? 

The ‘N.E.D.’ gives the verb ‘‘ rape” 
(obsolete except in modern 8.W. dialect= 
to scratch), from French rdper, to rasp, 
with quotations from Barrough, ‘ Meth, 
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Physick,’ 1596 (ed. 3, p. 369), “ Take and 
rape it [wood]”’; ibid., ‘‘ Take one pound of 
raped wood”; and from J. Partridge, 
1633, ‘ Treas. Hid. Secrets’ (cxvii.), ‘‘ Put 
into the pot one pound and halfe of your 
Wood small raped.’ But instances relating 
to such minute quantities hardly account 
for the existence of a special occupation of 
‘wood-rasping. ETHEL Leaa-WEEKES. 


Nanum Tate.—On consulting the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ and the 
Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia I find it stated 
that Nahum Tate, the poet laureate, was 
(1) born in Dublin in 1652, and was (2) son 
to the Rev. Faithful Teate. I shall be 
glad if any of your readers can inform me 
as to the original authorities for these 
statements, and will kindly reply direct to 
me. (Rev.) St. Joun D. SEyYMovR. 
Donohill Rectory, Cappawhite, Tipperary. 


Burt, MInraturRE Parnter.—I shall be 
glad of any information regarding a man of 
tnis name who painted miniatures in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. I 
have a nice one of a great-aunt by him; 
it is dated 1814. I have been unable to 
find his name in any of the ordinary hooks 
on the subject, and I do not know where the 
painting took place. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


St. Martin DE Lonpres.—Can any of 
your readers tell me who was “ St. Martin 
de Londres”? ? A church near Montpellier 
is dedicated to him, and, I believe, another 
near Dax. A. B.C. 


WatTER-CoLourR Pictrures.—i am anxious 
to trace the whereabouts of the following 
water-colour pictures :— 

1. ‘Sheep, Winter,’ and companion, by 
Verner. 

2. ‘ Troubled Times,’ by Hugh Carter. 

3. ‘The Prairie,” and companion, 
Macpherson. 

4. ‘ Convalescent,’ by W. Joyce. 

E. L. 


Horn Boox 1n Brass: Earty INFAant 
Scuoot.—In Messrs. Maggs’s Catalogue, 
April-May, 1913, there was an illustration 
at p. 44 of a brass “horn” book, 5} by 
24 in. On the back it bore the inscription, 
“St. Paul’s Infant School, a.p. 1729.” 


by 


It was stated in the catalogue that brass 
extremely uncommon. 
stamped, and as 
sinking a die would 
they must have been 


horn books are 
They were probably 
the expense of 
be considerable, 











manufactured in large numbers to enable 
the manufacturer to recoup himself for the 
original outlay. It is, I think, just possible 
that an entry might be found in some 
manufacturer’s old- price list, or perhaps 
in some school accounts. It would be 
almost impossible to identify “‘ St. Paul’s 
Infant School,” as we are without any 
indication of the locality. 

The horn book is interesting from another 
point of view, as infant schools have always 
been regarded as having been first formed 
in the early part of last century, or perhaps 
in the latter part of the eighteenth. It 
would be very interesting to establish the 
fact that there was an institution known 
as the ‘‘ Infant School ’’ in the year 1729. 


R. Bf. 
THOMAS WHITEHEAD, RECTOR OF BIRD- 
BROOK: WESTMINSTER ABBEY PRESEN- 


TATIONS.—Was a boy named Thomas 
Whitehead (Whithed) at the old West- 
minster Schocl circa 1483-90? He was 
afterwards for about hali a century Rector 
of Birdbrook, Essex, a living in the gift of 
Westminster Abbey. Was he presented by 
the Abbey ? Or was there an exchange for 
that turn? I presume the Abbey has a 
record of all its presentations. Where can 
these be seen? The printed books show 
a gap from about 1490 to 1548 for this and 
other benefices in the diocese of London. 
BENJAMIN WHITEHEAD. 
Temple. ‘ 


WetsH Rivers.—I wonder if any of your 
readers can help me to find a quotation, 
possibly from Edmund Burke. Three Welsh 
rivers are compared. Each is said to be 
marked by some beautiful characteristic. 
I think the Clwyd is one of the first two ; 
and the third is the Towy, which is de- 
scribed as the most suitable for “ elegant 
retirement.” JESSIE SPURRELL. 

38 King Street, Carmarthen. 


Parcy REED OF TROUGHEND (NORTHUM- 
BERLAND) AND Sirk REGINALD READE.—I 
shall be obliged if any of your readers can 
tell me in what year in the sixteenth century 
the murder of Parcy Reed of Troughend, in 
Redesdale, took place, and where I can 
obtain an account of the murder, also his 
ghost story and ballad. 

I believe there appeared in ‘ The Gem’ cf 
1828, an annual edited by Thomas Hood, a 
poem entitled ‘ Death of Keeldar’ (Reed's 
favourite dog), accompanied by an engraving 
from the painting of the same title by A. 
Cooper, R.A. ; but so far I have not managed 
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to see the annual. Do any of your readers 
know if a reproduction of the picture was 
published, and whether it also appeared in 
any of the art journals ? 

Recently I saw reference made to a Sir 
Reginald Reade, Kt., distinguished in Border 
warfare. Is anything known of him, and 
when did he live ? W. D. R. 


“ Orator”’ HENLEY: Macrr. —In ‘ The 
Present State of the Literati, a Satire,’ 
London, 1752, these lines occur :— 

Worse than the Rascal Our’s Ear-piercing Notes, 
When a whole Village strain their envious Throats, 
Teen than when sland’rous Macer stuns the 

au 

And worse than Henley, who is worse than all, 
An almost superfluous marginal note desig- 
nates Henley as “The Orator of Clare- 
market,” but no clue is given to Macer, 
with whose name the poetaster coupled his. 
I should be glad of any reference identifying 
Macer, whom I do not find in works gener- 
ally fruitful for eighteenth-century literary 
information. Wi. 1. 


IRISHMEN IN ENGLAND IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.—Can any of your con- 
tributors throw light on the numerous entries 
in churchwardens’ and constables’ accounts 
of the seventeenth century recording relief 
given by one or another of these oflicers to 
Irish men and women travelling through the 
various parishes of England with passes or 
testimonials ? JOSEPH CROUCH. 


Taxes ON BirtHS AND MARRIAGES, 
BacHELORS AND Wupowers.—I shall be 
much obliged for any references in con- 
temporary diaries to the tax on births, 
marriages, and burials, supplemented by 
one on bachelors and widowers, imposed for 
five years from May 1, 1695, and prolonged 
to Aug. 1, 1706. I am acquainted with 
Mr. Dowell’s book on English taxation, but 
I should like, if possible, to hear of some 
contemporary opinions. 

HERBERT W. THOMPSON. 

35 Virginia Road, Leeds. 


STRUGNELL Famity.—Can any of your 
readers supply me with information regard- 
ing the family of Strugnell? During the 
late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there were several divisions of this family 
to be found in the southern - portion of 
Hampshire, but apparently there is no 
earlier mention of the name in that county. 
There was, however, living at Lydd the 
family of Strugell, a name which had 
previously taken the forms of Strogg, Strogge, 











Strogle, Stroughill, and Strughill. It bore 
for arms: Arg., a fesse between six escallops: 
gu. I have reason to believe that this 
family formed the main stem from which 
the Hampshire branch is sprung, and would: 
gladly welcome any assistance in the matter. 
It will be of great help if I can obtain par-- 
ticulars of one Reginald Strugel, who was 
knighted in Elizabeth’s reign. 

Also I should be glad to obtain informa- 
tion regarding a certain castle in Hamp- 
shire reputed to have belonged to the Lords 
of Strychuil, about whom I can find out 
nothing whatever. 

Correspondents are asked to communicate: 
directly with me. 

G. KENNETH STRUGNELL. 
30 Carholme Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. 


Damory or Damer Famity.—I shall be: 
grateful if readers can give me any particulars 
of members of this family, exclusive of what 
is in Collins’s and Burke’s Peerages. Is 
there any book: which gives a full history of 
Bicester Priory, Oxon, where some of them 
were buried in the fourteenth century ? 
Please reply direct. 

J. DamerR Powe tt, Lieut. R.N.R. 

H.M.S. Halcyon II., c/o G.P.O. 


Mrs. LecH or Lymer, CHESHIRE.—When 
I was being shown over the house at Lyme 
Park, Cheshire, many years ago, my atten- 
tion was called to a portrait of Mrs. Legh of 
Lyme, said to be nursing her seventh 
generation. Can any one tell me how this- 
was possible ? LEONARD C. PRICE. 


East CHAattow Hovusert, Brerxs.—When 
was the old red-brick house of East Challow, 
Berks, belonging to Bartholomew Price, 
Esq., High Sheriff of Berks in 1775, built, 
and when was it demolished ? There is a 
good oil painting of it in existence. Any 
information will be gratefully received. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell, Surrey. 


SAINT AND THE Devit.—I shall be very 
much obliged to any one who can give me 
references for the following story. A saint 
was praying one day when he saw a vision 
of Christ in glory, who bade the saint 
worship Him; but he replied that he could 
not believe he really beheld his Lord until 
he saw His wounds. Thereupon the appari- 
tion was revealed to be the devil, who 
vanished in a cloud of sulphur. Is this a 
genuine medieval legend ? and if so, who 
was the saint ? M. H. Dopps. 





Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 
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“ AMELIA Movuser.’”’—Can any one put 
me on the track of this lady ? She belonged 
_to the same family as ‘‘ Mrs. Caudle,” and 
wrote on domestic economy, &c.—I think 
in Punch. I should say that she belonged 
to the forties or fifties; but I cannot 
recover her. G. W. E.R: 


Sir Epwarp anp Str Francis WaArsIne- 
HAM.—Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give 
me the names of the parents of the brothers(?) 
Sir Edward Walsingham, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, and Sir Francis Walsingham, Secre- 
tary to Queen Elizabeth? Please reply 
direct. Wn. Jackson Piaorv. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


THE Brour Boar at Isrincton.—An in- 
teresting allusion to this inn occurs in ‘ The 
Counter Rat’ (‘‘ The Counter Scuffle, where- 
unto is added ‘The Counter Rat,’” by 
R. §., 1680). A party of fiddlers having 
been thrust into the Compter by the watch, 
one of them relates their adventures :— 

Quoth he, ‘‘ Being met by a mad crew, 

In these poor cases—up they drew 

Our fiddles, and like tinkers swore 

We should play them to the Blue-bore, 

Kept by mad Ralf at Islington, 

Whose hum and mum, being poun’d upon 

Our guts,—so burnt ’em, we desir’d 

To part; being out o’ th’ house e’en fired.” 
The fiddlers then return to London, passing 
the Play-House in St. John’s Street to 
Smithfield Bars. We may infer that the 
Blue Boar was one of the many inns in the 
High Street, but John Nichols in reprinting 
the satire in his ‘ Collection of Poems,’ 
1780, vol. iii. p. 275, adds a note: “ This 
mad landlord’s house is now unknown.”’ 

I shall be glad of any aid to its identifica- 
tion. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Dame Mary Rog, née GresHam.—I find 
that Mary Gresham, who married Sir 
Thomas Rowe or Roe, was closely con- 
nected with no fewer than three Lord Mayors 
of London. 

1. Her father, Sir John Gresham, was 
Lord Mayor of London. He was brother 
of Sir Richard Gresham, also Lord Mayor, 
besides being uncle to the famous Sir Thomas 
Gresham, founder of the Royal Exchange, 
and Lord Mayor of London. 

2. Her husband, Sir Thomas Rowe or 
Roe, was Lord Mayor of London, in 1568. 

3. Her son Sir Henry Rowe or Roe was 
Lord Mayor of London. 

Here we have a case of a lady whose 
father, whose husband, and whose son were 
all Lord Mayors of London. Are there any 


‘Enicmas oF Luserius.’—I should be 
very grateful to any of your readers who 
could give me information as to the 
“Enigmas of Luberius.’ The book is men- 
tioned in Dr. Arnauld’s ‘ Mémoire sur le 
Réglement des Etudes dans les Lettres 
humaines * (‘ Guvres,’ vol. xli, p. 93), and 
is recommended as a textbook for boys in 
the sixth or lowest class of the schools of the 
Faculty of Arts at Paris. 

I know that enigmas were used in the 
teaching of elementary Latin in the seven- 
teenth century—the Jesuit Jouvency, for 
example, has a chapter on the subject in his 
‘ Ratio discendi et docendi’ ; but as to the 
particular collection ascribed to Luberius 
I can find nothing, and I should greatly 
value any information on this point. 

H. C. Barnarp. 


Curss: CASTLE AND Roox.—Why is the 
piece in chess commonly termed a ‘“‘ castle ’’ 
known as a “‘ rook’’ ? What was a rook ? 

CARACTACUS. 


Brownina’s ‘RiInGg AND THE Book ’— 
Can any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ identify 
the following quotations in ‘ The Ring and 
the Book’ ? 

1. iv. 1577-8, fons et origo malorum. 

2. viii. 503-7 :— 

I mind a passage much confirmative 
I’ the Idyllist (though I read him Latinized) 
‘* Why,” asks a shepherd, ‘‘ is this bank unfit? ’’ 

&e. 

Dr. Berdoe is mistaken, I think, when he says that 
“‘ the Idyllist ” is Theocritus. 

3. viii. 1200 :— 

‘* Plus non vitiat,” too much does no harm, 
Except in mathematics, sages say. 
4, viii. 1054-5 :— 
Ere thou hast learned law, will be much to do, 
As said the gaby while he shod the goose. 
5. ix. 240-41 :— 

Discedunt nune amores, loves, farewell! 

Maneat amor, let love, the sole, remain! 
May I add two further queries ? 

1. To whom does the Pope refer in x. 293 ? 
How do they call him ?—the sagacious Swede ~ 
Who finds by figures how the chances prove, 
Why one comes rather than another thing. 

Dr. Berdoe says that “the  sagacious 
Swede” is Swedenborg, but the Pope is 
speaking in 1698, when Swedenborg (who 
did not, I think, pursue such inquiries) 
was a ten-year-old. 

2. What historical incident or incidents 
gave rise to the proverbial phrase (“ what 
folk call,’’ says Browning, xii. 295) 

Pisan assistance, aid that comes too late ? 


A. K. C. 





parallels ? Cc. H. M. 
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Ryan or Incu, co. TIPPERARY.—Wanted 
information of the pedigree of this family 
from about 1660, when Daniel Ryan was 
the owner. Paitre H. BAGENAL. 

11 Spencer Hill, Wimbledon. 


ARISTOPHANES: Droysen’s GERMAN 
TRANSLATION.—I shall be very grateful to 
any one who can tell me how to obtain a 
copy of Droysen’s German translation of 
Aristophanes. I have tried various book- 
sellers at Oxford and Cambridge and else- 
where, but hitherto without success. 

J. Lewron Brain. 

Toftwood, Dereham, Norfolk. 


SERPENT AND EvreRNITY.—Can any one 
tell me where the figure of a serpent swallow- 
ing its tail is used as an emblem of eternity ? 


Macavutay: LINES WRITTEN AFTER THE 
EprInBurGH Exection.—The legend told in 
these lines, of the fairies visiting the child’s 
cradle, is said by Macaulay (in his essay on 
Byron) to have been also narrated of the 
birth of the Regent of Orleans. I should 
be glad to know in what book this can be 
found—also whether the fable has a still 
earlier origin. L. R 


Dr. Jonn Brown, alias ‘ JOHANNES 
Bruno.”’—This Scotch celebrity is said to 
have married the daughter of Lamond or 
Lamont of Edinburgh in 1765. Upon what 
authority does this assertion rest ?_ In none 
of the biographical records of this man 
which I have seen is the baptismal name of 
this lady mentioned. The _ well-known 
family of Browns claiming descent from 
the doctor through his son Ford are also 
silent here. There was another son, William 
Cullen, who rose to be President of the 
Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 1804. 
Has any life of him been published ? If so, 
is the full name of-his mother recorded ? 

Dr. John Brown is said to have had 
twelve children, eight of whom survived 
him on his death in 1788—to wit, four sons 
and four daughters. Surely one of his 
sons must have been a John, as it was 
the custom for fathers to hand down their 
names to their sons (usually the eldest). 
John Brown was not known as a doctor in 
1768—not, indeed, until many years .after- 
wards, when, it is said, he obtained his 
degree at St. Andrews University, mainly 
through the influence of two young doctors 
{his pupils), named Mackenzie and Ford 
respectively. In those earlier years he was 
known as @ weaver, having been apprenticed 


to that business. Now in the official 
registers of Dundee and district, under date 
Sept. 21, 1768, there is recorded the baptism 
of a John Brown, son of John’ Brown, 
weaver, and Janet Mackenzie : name-fathers 
John Thomson and John Stewart. This is 
the John Brown in whom I am interested, 
for he died in 1836, aged 68, and so was born 
in 1768. Family tradition says he came 
from Dundee shortly before 1791 to settle 
in London; also that he was the son of a 
Mackenzie. 

What I want to knowis, was this John 
Brown the weaver identical with Dr, 
John Brown ? Was the daughter of Lamond 
named Janet? Did she first marry a 
Mackenzie, and afterwards the weaver and 
doctor? If any one can answer one or 
other of these queries, I shall be very 


grateful. Joun Wirt1am Brown. 
Ty Hedd, North Road, Aberystwyth. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. I'd give the hope of years for bygone days. 
MILEs. 
2. Still the race of hero spirits pass the lamp from 
hand to hand. 
Can any one tell me where in Kingsley’s works 
these words are to be found ? L. R. 


8. The following occurs as a quotation in the 


preface to an English topographical volume of - 


1831 :— 
Were every hand a scribe by trade, and every 
stick a quill. 
From what author and work was it taken ? 
W. B. H. 


4. When prodigals return great things are done ; 
But then the prodigal must be a son. 


5. Unholy is the sound 

Of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men. 
I first heard this quotation in a sermon delivered 
in 1913, given as having been used by Lord Morley 
in a speech during the Boer War. The author 
was stated to be Aschylus, but I have been unable 
to find the passage in the poet’s works. I have 
recently read the quotation in W. T. Stead’s 
‘Hymns that have Helped,’ p. 11, where it is said 
to be from ‘‘ an ancient heathen poet.’’ I should 
be very glad to have the exact source (author, 
play, and line), with, if possible, the original Greek. 

P. H. Lina. 
Bristol. 


6. Then be it ours in humble hope to wait, 
And seek admittance at the Golden Gate, 
And hear His voice: ‘ Unstain’d and pure 

from sin, 
Thou good and faithful servant, enter in ; 
Of righteousness receive the just reward, 
And dwell for ever with thy risen Lord.” 
Cc. L. 8. 
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7. Laugh, and the world laughs with you ; 
Weep, and you weep alone. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


[7. Mr. Gurney Benham in ‘ Cassell’s Book of 
Quotations,’ revised edition, 1912, cites these 
lines from ‘The Way of the World,’ by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, but states that they are also 
claimed by Col. J. A. Joyce.] 





Replies. 
PICKWICK: ORIGIN OF THE NAME. 


(12 S. iv. 12.) 


THERE can be no doubt, I think, that 
“Dickens got the name of Pickwick from 
the name of the proprietor of a line of 
coaches running between London and 
Bath,” as stated by Mr. Justice Darling. 

In vol. i. chap. v. of Forster’s ‘ Life of 
Dickens ’ there is a note on p. 88 which runs 
thus: “‘ The name of his hero [Pickwick] 
Dickens took from that of a celebrated 
coach proprietor of Bath.” 

It will be remembered also with what 
indignation Sam Weller saw ‘the name of 
Pickwick painted on the coach by which 
they were to travel to Bath. 

So far as I am concerned, I have always 
been under the impression that this was an 
established fact. Henry F. Dickens. 

8 Mulberry Walk, S.W. 


Probably the learned judge had in mind 
the 35th chapter of ‘ Pickwick,’ wherein is 
described Sam Weller’s indignation when 
he discovered “‘on that part of the coach 
door on which the proprietor’s name usually 
appears....the magic name of Pickwick.”’ 

It has already been pointed out that there 
is a village of the name a few miles from 
Bath, and it may, perhaps, be of some 
interest to say that at the time the book 
was written there was in the neighbourhood 
@ gentleman named William Eleazer Pick- 
wick, who owned (as did his father before 
him) an estate in the parishes of Box and 
Bathford, through which the Great Western 
Railway ran. This I know from the fact 
that the conveyances, which I recently 
inspected, and which are dated in 1839 and 
1843, were in my custody when I was 
Registrar of Deeds to the company. Mr. 
Pickwick is therein described as “‘ Esquire,” 
but a preliminary document calls him 
“Captain.” Was he related to the owner 
of the coaches ? J. MAKEHAM. 

Crouch Hill, N.19. 
























Mr. F. G. Kitton, in an article on 
‘ Dickens’s Characters and Prototypes,’ in 
Temple Bar for May, 1888, thus wrote :— 

‘“* The name of Pickwick may be traced to that 
of a Bath coach-proprietor, for it is recorded that 
Dickens, on seeing it painted on the door of a 
stage-coach which had passed him in the street, 
rushed into the publisher’s office, exclaiming, 
‘I’ve got it. Moses Pickwick, Bath, coach- 
master.’ It is interesting to know that the same 
Moses Pickwick was a foundling, left one night in 
Pickwick street, and brought up in Corsham 
workhouse, till he was old enough to be employed 
in the stables where the mail coach changed 
horses; then he got to be head ostler, and 
eventually coach proprietor. His Christian name 
was given to him as being a foundling, and his 
surname from the village where he was left as an 
infant.” 

To Mr. Kitton’s article is appended a 
note that, ‘‘ since this article was written,” 
the novelist’s son, Mr. Henry Fielding 
Dickens (now Common Serjeant of the City 
of London), in a case at the Law Courts, 
Strand, introduced a witness named Pick- 
wick as presenting. nothing less than the 
identification of the origin of the name, 
stating that the witness was a descendant, 
or grand-nephew, of Mr. Moses Pickwick, 
who kept a coach at Bath, and that he (the 
speaker) had every reason to believe that 
it was from this Moses Pickwick that the 
name of the immortal Pickwick was taken. 


W. B. H. 


The Pall Mall Gazette of March 3, 1888, 
contained a report of the hearing of a case 
in the High Court of Justice, before Mr. 
Baron Huddleston and a jury, in which 
Mr. Henry Dickens, a son of the famous 
novelist, and counsel for the defendant, 
called as a witness a Mr. Pickwick. 

See also 7 S. ii. 325, 457; iii. 30, 112, 175, 
273, 393, 526; v. 285, 455; xi. 268, 401, 
472, 476; xii. 72; 10S. iii. 447 ; xi. 7. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


There is no doubt where Dickens got 
this name ; it was from Brooke v. Pickwick 
in 4 Bingham, 218, an action against the 
actual proprietor of the Bath coach in 
respect of that vehicle, tried in the spring 
of 1827 at Taunton. Mr. Pickwick lost. 
Moreover, on the motion for a new trial 
Mr. Justice Gaselee (=“‘ Stareleigh ’) was 
one of the judges. It must be remembered 
that about this time Dickens was in a 
lawyer's office. 

This and other Dickens “finds ’’ were 





published in ‘A Chance Medley’ (Con- 
stable & Co., 1911)—see pp. 326 and 346— 
by H. C—n. 
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In Davenport Adams’s ‘ Dictionary of 
English -Literature’ it is stated that the 
name Pickwick is said to have been taken 
from the cluster of houses which formed, 
we are told, the last resting stage for coaches 
going to Bath. 

WILLouGHBY Maycock. 


Mr. Justice Darling was quite right. 
The remarks of Sam Weller in chap. xxxv. 
of ‘ Pickwick’ leave little room for doubt 
that Dickens took the name from the coach 
“90g ioe and this opinion is confirmed 

y the fact that the route taken by Moses 
Pickwick’s coach, “‘ The Regulator,” was 
by way of Devizes, and did not pass through 
the village of Pickwick, which is on the 
Chippenham road. It is most unlikely that 
the coaches running on the latter road 
changed horses at Pickwick, and no inn at 
that village is mentioned in Cary’s ‘ Itin- 
erary.’ 

Mr. C. G. Harper in his ‘ Bath Road’ 
says :— 

‘* Moses Pickwick (the coach proprietor) was 
the great-grandson of one Eleazer Pickwick, 
who, many years before, had risen by degrees 
from the humble position of post-boy at the Old 
Bear at Bath to be landlord of the once famous 
White Hart Inn. Eleazer Pickwick was a 
foundling, discovered as an infant on the road to 
Pickwick. He was named by the guardians, in 
accordance with old custom, after the place.” 

The ‘ Bath Directory’ for 1833 mentions 
three Pickwicks: Eleazer, an alderman and 
magistrate ; Capt. Pickwick, who lived in 
Queen Square, two doors from the residence 
of Angelo Cyrus Bantam, M.C.; and Moses, 
the coach proprietor and landlord of the 
White Hart. T. W. TyRRELL. 





MEMBERS OF THE LONG 
PARLIAMENT. 


(12 8S, iii. 299, 366; iv. 21.) 


3. John Moore (or More), M.P. for Liver- 
pool, 1640, till decease in 1650.—Of Bank 
Hall, Lancashire. First son of Edward 
Moore of the same place, by Katherine, 
first dau. of John Hockenhull of Prenton, 
Cheshire (by Margaret, daughter of Peter 
Hockenhull of Hockenhull). Edward Moore, 


who was Sheriff of Lancashire in 1617-18, 
and M.P. for Liverpool in 1625, had been 
committed to the Tower for four days in 
April, 1626, for stating in his place in the 
House, ‘‘ We are born free, and must con- 
tinue free if the King would keep his king- 
dom.” He died Nov. 28, 1633, when his son 





John inherited the Bank Hall estate. He ~ 


had served the office of Bailiff of Liverpo 

in 1630, and that of Mayor in 1633. as 
admitted to Lincoln’s Inn Aug. 17, 1638, 
Was a Puritan and republican, and from the 
beginning of the Civil War troubles took an 
active part in most of the stormy events of 
that turbulent period, being, it is said, the 
only Protestant J.P. in the county for @ 
considerable distance around. In 1641 he 
was one of four Commissioners of Parlia- 
ment sent down to Lancashire to put the 
county in a state of defence, being then 
styled “Colonel.’”” Took the Protestation, 
May 3, 1641, and was one of the Lancashire 
Commissioners named in the Scandalous 
Ministers Act in the following year. Ap- 
pointed by Parliament D.L. of Lancashire, 
Mar. 24, 1642, and on Apr. 9 following 
subscribed 6001. — jointly with William 
Thomas—towards the fund “for the speedy 
reducing of the Irish rebels.” Took the 
Parliamentary Vow and Covenant, June 6, 
1643, and in the same year was appointed 
Governor of Liverpool for the Parliament, 
a Commissioner to organize the County 
Militia, and a member of both the Assess- 
ment and Sequestration Committees for 
Lancashire. Raised at his own expense @ 
regiment of foot and troop of horse, of which 
he became colonel, and on July 22, 1643, 
was appointed Vice-Admiral of the Coast 
between Holyhead and Whitehaven. On 
June 18, 1644, was on the Committee for 
the General Assessment of the East and 
West, and in May, 1645, on that for the 
relief of Ireland, being also in the same year 
added to the Committees for Pembroke- 
shire and North Wales. Was present at 
the siege of Lathom House. Subscribed to 
the League and Covenant as M.P., May 28, 
1645. When on June 3, 1645, the House 
voted 41. per week to those of its members 
whose estates were in the hands of Royalists, 
Col. John Moore was one of those who 
received that gratuity until the annulment 
of the order, Aug. 20 in the same year. He 
vacated the Governorship of Liverpool in 
May, 1645, upon the cessation of the Civil 
War in England, and for a few months 
contented himself with his Parliamentary 
duties. On Aug. 18, 1647, he was ordered 
to be paid 1,000. in part of his arrears by 
the Committee of Affairs of Ireland. In 
1646-7 he served in a company in Ireland. 
Returning to England, he sided with Crom- 
well in the “ Purge” of December, 1648, 
by which the House lost immediately by 
expulsion 143 of its members, and a large 





number in addition by abstention. “‘ Enter- 
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ing his dissent ” to the vote of Dec. 6 which 
originated the “‘ Purge,” he was placed on 
the Commission for the trial of the King, 
and was present at eighteen out of the twenty- 
three meetings of the Commissioners, in- 
cluding the three days of the actual trial 
and at the sentence; he also signed the 
warrant for execution. After the King’s 
death he followed Cromwell to Ireland, and 
assisted at the siegeof Tecroghan in Meath, 
where, or shortly afterwards, he fell a victim 
to the plague which then raged in the 
country, dying early in June, 1650. 

When not employed on military service 
he was indefatigable in the discharge of his 
Parliamentary duties. Between Dec. 5, 
1640, and Oct. 4, 1649, his name appears on 
72 committees, but, as might be expected, 
the majority of these were after 1643, and 
very few were standing committees. The 
more important were the Committee for 
Trish Affairs, July 1, 1645; Classical Pres- 
byteries, July 25, 1645; complaints against 
Delinquents, July 23, 1646; for slighting 
Castles, Nov. 25, 1648; and was added to 
the Committee of the Army, Jan. 1, 1649. 

At his death he left his estates in a very 
disordered condition and heavily in debt. 
On Mar. 2, 1651/2, on petition of Richard 
Worsley, administrator with the will an- 
nexed of Col. John Moore, deceased, on 
behalf of the four children of the said 
colonel, it was resolved by the House 
“that in full satisfaction of the monies certified by 
the Committee of Accounts, and in full of all other 
demands of said Col. John Moore, lands of 
inheritance of 1201. per annum out of estates of 
delinquents be settled on Edward Moore, son 
of Col. John Moore, and his heirs ”’ ; 


but it is doubtful if this was done. On 
June 27, 1659, Bank Hall was sold to Sir 
William Fenwick, his father-in-law, who had 
advanced money on the same. This was 
done to save Edward Moore from the pro- 


_ bable consequences of the Restoration. 


Col. Moore married in 1633 Mary, dau. 
and coheiress of Alexander Rigby, M.P. for 
Wigan, and had two sons and a daughter. 
His eldest son Edward inherited his estates, 
or what was left of them, and married 
Dorothy, dau. and coheiress of Sir William 
Fenwick of Meldon, Northumberland, a 
Royalist. After the Restoration the estates 


of Col. Moore—as a dead regicide—were 
excepted out of the Act of Oblivion of 1661, 
and ordered to be confiscated, but (owing, 
doubtless, to the Royalist influence of 
Edward Moore’s wife’s family) were dealt 
lniently with, and allowed to pass to the 
Son, who in 1675 was created a baronet, a 





title which became extinct with the fifth 
baronet in 1810. 

4, Luke Robinson, M.P. for Scarborough, 
October, 1645, till the Cromwellian dis- 
solution in 1653.—Very little can be added 
to the notes upon this M.P. which appear 
in 11 S. xi. Robinson was a strong Parlia- 
mentarian and extreme republican. In 
1643 he was appointed by ordinance on the 
Sequestration Committee for the East 
Riding ; in 1644 on that for the General 
Assessment of East and West, and in 1645 
on the Committee for the Northern Associa- 
tion. In July, 1646, he was one of the 
Commissioners to present to the King at 
Newcastle the Parliament's propositions for 
peace, for which on Aug. 12 he, with his 
colleagues, received the special thanks of 
the House; in June of the same year was 
one of the large Committee of Lords and 
Commons for adjudging Scandalous Offences; 
and on Nov. 28, 1648, one of four Yorkshire 
M.P.s appointed to collect the Army 
Assessment. He subscribed to the Engage- 
ment on Feb. 5, 1649, and was at once 
nominated on the Committee to take 
Dissents. On July 16, 1651, was appointed 
one of the Commissioners to remove ob- 
structions to the sale of forfeited estates. 

Between Dec. 13, 1645, and July 27, 1652, 
he is named on 109 Parliamentary com- 
mitiees, among the more important being 
in 1646 the Committee of the Navy and that 
for settling a Preaching Ministry; in 1647 
to examine complaints against M.P.s; in 
1649 on Petitions, on the Act for Abolition 
of Kingship, for taking the Engagement by 
all, against Sabbath-breaking, and on the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall Committee of Compound- 
ing; in 1650, that on the Act of Pardon and 
Oblivion ; in 1651, for the sale of the late 
King’s goods, and to consider the sale of 
delinquents’ estates. He served on the 
first Council of State of the Commonwealth, 
1649-50, and on the second Council, 1650-51. 
Was returned for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire to the second Cromwellian Parlia- 
ment of 1656-8, in which he is named on 
66 committees. Was elected for Malton 
to the Parliament of Richard Cromwell, 
but unseated on petition. He returned 
with the Rumpers in May, 1659, and sat 
on 72 committees between May, 1659, and 
Feb. 18, 1660. Was one of two messengers 
sent to Monck on Feb. 11 with the thanks 
of the House, and answer to his letter for 
refilling the House with the secluded mem- 
bers. To the Convention Parliament of 
1660 he was returned for his old seat at 
Scarborough, but was expelled the House 
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as an extreme Rumper, after which his 
public life ceased. He died in 1669, and 
was buried at Pickering. Will dated Jan. 3, 
1669, proved at York. W. D. PInx. 
Winslade, Lowton, Newton-le- Willows. 





Rey. Joun Daviss, D.D. (12 S. iv. 14).— 
The Dr. Davies about whom the Rev. T. 
LuirecHip JONES inquires was my grand- 
father, and I have pleasure in supplying the 
following information with regard to him. 
He was the father of the Rev. John Llewelyn 
Davies, successively Rector of Christ Church, 
St. Marylebone, and Vicar of Kirkby Lons- 
dale, Westmorland, who died on May 18, 
1916, aged ninety, and of Miss Emily Davies, 
LL.D., well known in connexion with 
Girton College and the movement for the 
higher education of women, who is still 
living, at the age of eighty-seven, and has 
helped me to put together these notes. 

John Davies was born in 1795 in the 
county of Carmarthen, and was the son 
of James Davies, a Welsh farmer, who 
claimed descent from Llewelyn, the ill- 
fated Prince of Wales. He was educated 
at Queens’ College, Cambridge, then ruled 
by Dean Milner, and a stronghold of the 
Low Church party. Of his earlier years 
no record remains ; but he must have been 
a remarkably precocious youth, as he used 
to tell his children in after life that he was 
tutor in a gentleman’s family when he 
was thirteen, and usher in a school when 
fourteen. Soon after leaving Cambridge he 
was ordained. His first clerical work was 
at Chichester, where he had as a neighbour 
Manning, the future Cardinal, with whom 
he was on friendly terms, though a good 
deal of lively controversy took place between 
them. In 1840 he was appointed Rector 
of Gateshead, and held that living for the 
rest of his life. He was also, from February, 
1853, an Honorary Canon of Durham, and 
received the degrees of B.D. (1831) and 
D.D. (1844) from the University of Cam- 
bridge. He was one of the leading Evan- 
gelical clergymen of his day, and in 1829 
came forward as a candidate for the Pro- 
fessorship of Moral and Political Philosophy 
in the newly founded University of London, 
receiving the support of Zachary Macaulay 
(the father of the historian), Thomas 


Chalmers, Michael Maurice (the father of 
Frederick Denison Maurice), and others. 
He had by that time become known as the 
author of an elaborate philosophical work | 


entitled ‘ An Estimate of the Human Mind’ | known among “ booky ” people. 
1847). 


(1828; second edition, 








wrote ‘The Ordinances of Religion Practi- 
cally Illustrated and Applied’ (1832), and 
about twenty other books. e died at 
Ilkley Wells, Yorkshire, on Oct. 21, 1861. 
For a few of the above particulars I am 
indebted to Mr. Frederic Boase’s ‘ Modern 
English Biography,’ 1892, vol. i. col. 827. 

CuarRLES LLEWELYN Davis. 

10 Lupus Street, Pimlico, S.W.1. 


The Rev. John Davies was inducted 
Rector of Gateshead on Saturday, Feb. 8, 
1840 (‘ Local Collections, Gateshead,’ 1840, 
p. 3). His monumental inscription, a free- 
stone tablet on a slate frame, is on the south 
wall of the chancel of St. Mary’s Church, 
Gateshead, close to the chancel arch. It 
runs :=— 

“Sacred to the Memory | of | the Rev. John 
Davies D.D. | Rector of Gateshead | who died 
Oct. 21st 1861, and was interred | at St. Cuthbert’s, 
Bensham. | The Monument was erected by a body 
of his | parishioners as a testimonial of their 
esteem |for a pastor who had faithfully and 
zealously | performed his sacred duties in Gates- 
head | for upwards of 21 years, and shown his 
flock | an example of a meritorious and virtuous 
life. | During his incumbency | and mainly owing 
to his exertions | the new church of St. Cuthbert’s 

and the Lady Vernon School, Bensham, | also, 
the new national schools, Gateshead | were 
erected | and many other institutions | tending to 
the spiritual welfare | of an increasing population 
| were established.” 

The Newcastle Courant of March 12, 1886, 
contained the following :— 

‘©1886, March 10. Died at St. John’s Wood.. 
in her 87th year, Mary, widow of the Rev, John 
Davies, D.D., Rector of Gateshead.” 


M. H. Dopps. 


The Rev. John Davies, D.D., was born in 
1795, in the parish of Llanddewi-brefi, 
Cardiganshire, and was educated in the 
Grammar School at Lampeter. After hav- 
ing been taught and teaching others, he went 
to England in 1815, and became a master 
in a school. He was at Oxford for a time, 
and then went to Cambridge, where he 
took his degrees of B.D. and D.D. He 
was ordained by the Bishop of Norwich, 
and became Vicar of St. Pancras, Chichester. 
In 1840 he became Rector of Gateshead. 
and died in 1861 at Ilkley. 

ARCHIBAED SPARKE. 


Magic SquaREs IN Inpria (12 S. iii. 383, 
424, 454, 517).—With reference to Mr. 
ArtTHuR BowEs’s query as to the source of 
Albert Diirer’s magic square, in the artist’s 
days magic squares must have been well 
They were 


He also ‘introduced by Manuel Moschopulus, who 
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seems to have lived in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, and who propounded two 
methods of constructing them. The Greek 
text of his treatise was published by S. 
Guenther in ‘ Vermischte Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte der mathematischen Wissen- 
schaften ’ (Leipzig, 1876), chap. iv. pp. 195- 
212. Critical notes were given by A 
Eberhard in the journal Hermes, xi. 434. 
Moschopulus states that he wrote his 
treatise at the suggestion of Nicolaus 
Rhabda (surnamed Artabasdes) of Smyrna, 
which is a clue to the date of writing. 

With regard to the date of Mrs. Diirer’s 
death, unless evidence is forthcoming from 
some other quarter, the figures in her 
husband’s magic square are inadmissible, as 
they can be twisted into many other dates. 
I accept 1514 as the probable date of the 
picture, but nothing else. With 15 and 14 
in the centre at the bottom, 16 and 13 would 
naturally drop into the two corners at the 
top, and consequently 3 and 2 into the two 
centre cells on top, and 4 and 1 into the two 
corners at the bottom. I do not say there 
is no other solution with 15 and 14 placed 
where they are, but I have so far not yet 
been able to find in one which the two 
corners do not add up to 17, and the two 
centres to 5. Mr. Dudeney of The Strand 
Magazine might try his ingenuity. 

L. L. K. 


Puitte Westcott, Portrait PAiInTER 
(12 8. iii. 385).—The portrait of W. Fairbairn 
by Westcott is probably in the family of the 
Rev. W. F. La Trobe Bateman, Rector of 
Ascot, C. E. H. E. 


ARMs ON Otp SkrAt (12 S. iii. 478).—The 
arms in question, viz., Arg., a cross engr. per 
pale gu. and sa., are almost certainly those 
of Brooke, though I am not quite positive 
as to which branch of the family they should 
be assigned. 

Brooke of Gattesford, eo. York, bears 
Arg., a cross engrailed per pale gu. and sa., 
a crescent for difference. Brooke of Norton 
Priory, co. Chester, and Brooke of Mere in 
the same county, bear Or, a cross engr. per 
pale gu. and sa. 

The crest of all these three families is a 


badger (or brock) ppr., and none of them has | 


the motto ‘“‘ Ut amnis vita labitur.” 

But Fairbairn in his ‘ Crests of Great 
Britain and Ireland ’ gives this motto as that 
of Brooks, co. Bedford, so the arms may 
possibly be those of the same family, though 
I cannot find any confirmation of this 
surmise in either Burke or Berry (‘ Encyclo- 


peedia Heraldica ’). N. E. Toxe. 









The arms as to which M.D. (2) inquires, 
Argent, a cross engrailed per pale gules and 
sable, are (with a crescent for difference) in 
the Inner Temple Hall, as being those of 
‘David Brooke, Lector Autumn, 1534.” 
These arms, with the crescent, are given in 
Berry as those of Brooke (Gattesford, 
Yorkshire). Wit1tAM BARNARD. 


In William Newton’s ‘Display of 
Heraldry’ (1846) the arms of the Brooke 
family are given as follows: “ Or, a cross 
engrailed, parted per pale gules and sable”’ 
The motto ‘‘ Ut amnis vita labitur”’ is also 
that of the Brooke family, a punning motto, 
as it may be seen. 

It is very probable that a collateral branch 
of the family changed the original tincture 
of the field for purposes of distinction ; 
though which of the two, or or argent, is the- 
original, I cannot say. J. C. BYRNE. 

18 Ribblesdale Road, Hornsey, N.8. 


These are the arms and motto of Brooks 
of Flitwick Manor, co. Bedford, who bore for 
crest: on a mural crown an otter proper. 
The pun in the motte is obvious. 

S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 

Walsall. 


The arms described by M.D. (2) are those 
of Brooke, co. Chester. M.D. (8). 


[J. F. F. of Dublin supports Brooks of Bedford. 
E. L.-W. and E. R, also thanked for replies. ] 


REPRESENTATIONS OF THE BLESSED 
TRINITY (12 S. iii. 168, 231, 307).—In the 
church of Plympton St. Mary, Devon, is a 
carving of the Trinity, the Father holding 
the crucifix between His knees, a Dove at 
top of the cross (see Stabb, ‘ Devon Churches,’ 
vol. iii. p. 78). : 

Mrs. Jamieson says that this device, 
known as the Italian Trinity, was popular 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth century ; 
but Mr. Stabb has seen only one other in 
Devon—at Ashburton. EK. L.-W. 


‘An ADIEU TO THE TURF’: 4TH EARL OF 
Apinepon (12 8S. iv. 16).—Willoughby 
4th Earl of Abingdon, was educated at 
Westminster Schoo! under Nicoll and Mark- 
ham. He was admitted in June, 1750, 
aged ten; and matriculated at Oxford 
University from Magdalen, Jan. 29, 1759. 
Markham succeeded Nicoll as head master 
in 1753. G. F. R. B. 


Ropert Dopp, Marinr Painter (12 s. 
iii. 507).—See the ‘ D.N.B.’ for full details of 
his life and work. V. I.. OLIVER. 





Sunninghill, Berks. 
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‘ BLAcKWoop’’ AND THE CHALDEE MANU- 
ScrRIPT (12 S. iv. 17).—In Curwen’s ‘ History 
of Booksellers’ (preface dated 1873), 
p. 205-12, it is mentioned that in No. 1 of 
lackwood appeared the ‘ Translation from 
an Ancient Caldee Manuscript,’ and quota- 
tions and identifications of the men named 
are supplied ; thus the ‘“‘ two beasts ’’ =the 
two late editors of The Edinburgh Monthly 
Magazine, the predecessor of Blackwood. 
But perhaps a fuller quotation is better :— 
‘¢ The two beasts, the lamb and the bear, came 
unto the man who was clothed in plain apparel, 
and stood in the door of his house ; and his name 
was as if it had been the colour of ebony (Black- 
wood), and his number was the number of a 
maiden when the days of her virginity have 
expired (No. 17 Prince’s Strect)....and they said 
unto him, Give us of thy wealth, that we may eat 
and live,” &c. 
Curwen then goes on to discuss the authors. 
S. L. Perry. 


Ulverston. 


I have a copy of Blackwood containing 
‘this, and if R. B. P. cares to come here and 
see it, I shall be happy to show it to him. 

JOHN MurRRAyY. 

50 Albemarle Street, W.1. 


If R. B. P. will be content to read the 
‘Caldee Manuscript’ elsewhere than in the 
first edition of the first number of Black- 
wood, he will find it, illustrated with notes 
introductory and cursive,at pp. 291 to 318 
in vol. iv. of ‘Noctes Ambrosiane,’ pub- 
lished in 1856 by Blackwood & Sons of 
Edinburgh. L. A. W. 

Dublin. 


The famous ‘ Translation from an Ancient 
Whaldee Manuscript’ appeared in Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine of October, 
1817. Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, is 
credited with the first thirty-seven verses 
of chap. i. Prof. Wilson and Lockhart 
were responsible for the remainder. 

EF. G.-B: 


Mr. William Bates, in his edition of ‘ The 
Maclise Portrait Gallery,’ 1883, thus wrote, 
sub nom. James Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- 
herd :— 


“In Blackwood’s Magazine, in October, 1817, 
was published the thrice celebrated ‘ Chaldee 
Manuscript.’....The appearance of this witty 
lampoon occasioned the greatest excitement ; 
the number of the magazine containing it went 
off like wildfire. A ‘second edition’ was issued ; 
but, lo! the reprehensible jeu d’esprit was with- 
drawn, and its place supplied with inoffensive 
matter. Hence the rage for ‘ private copies,’ 
as they were termed; that is, those containing 
the libellous article, with MS. marginal explana- 











tions. These have, of course, been carefully 
hoarded up, or destroyed in many cases, and are 
now rarely met with....I must content myself 
with referring to....articles in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3 8. 
v. 314, 317 ; and vii. 469.” 

W. B. H. 


Germans as “Huns” (12 S. iii. 383, 
427 ; iv. 25).—Quite recently, in the Revue 
critique (1917, ii. 335), I quoted from Carlyle 
(1830) and Mrs. Humphry Ward (1910) 
some lines written by Hannah More in 1800, 
protesting against the invasion of “ Huns 
and Vandals” in England because the 
‘Rauber’ of Schiller had been performed 
there by certain ‘“‘ persons of quality.” 
See Mrs. Ward’s Introduction to Emily 
Bronté’s ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ London, 
1910, p. xix. REINACH. 

Boulogne-sur-Seine. 


THe GREAT CHARTER AND THE TABLE 
UPON WHICH IT WAS SIGNED (12 S. iv. 10).—- 
Your correspondent’s incredulity is well 
founded. Reference to the charter itself 
at cnce refutes the island myth. The last 
sentence reads: ‘‘ Data per manum nostram 
in Prato quod vocatur Runimede, inter 
Windeleshoram et Staines.” 

There seems to have been a local tradition 
that the document was “ signed’’ upon an 
island, and in 1834 Mr. G. S. Harcourt, 
then Lord of the Manor of Wraysbury, 
built a lodge upon the island with stones 
taken from Marlow Church. This lodge he 
furnished with carved panels, stained glass, 
and shields of arms, together with a table 
enclosing a stone slab, on which was en- 
graved the statement that the Charter was 
“* signed ’’ upon the island. No claim, how- 
ever, was made that the table was the one 
used on that occasion; this seems to have 
been an aftergrowth. 

As to the “signing,” every student of 
old charters knows they were not signed, 
but sealed. Whether John could write is 
a moot point, for no writing or signature of 
his has come down to us. 

What gave rise to the tradition and its 
careless adoption by Mr. Harcourt was the 
fact that, two years after the Great Charter 
was granted, the Barons, in order to get rid 
of Prince Lewis and his foreign mercenaries, 
concluded a treaty which was negotiated 
and executed on an island near Staines. 
There is, however, no authority for attach- 
ing this event to any particular island 
among the many in the district. 

Among other traditions current in the 
neighbourhood, we find some half-dozen 
houses and several inns pointed out as the 
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sleeping-pl e of John the night before he 
“ signed *’ ; but a reference to his Itinerary 
shows that he betook himself to the security 
of Windsor Castle each night, being much 
too wary to trust himself in any unfortified 
oe with his enemies under arms close 
> 
So I am afraid that “Magna Charta”’ 
Island, and the table also, must be classed, 
with the ‘‘ oak mentioned in Domesday,” 
among the things which are not. 
FREDERIC TURNER. 
Frome, Somerset. 


I think there are very grave doubts as to 
the actual signing of the Magna Carta by 
King John upon this table. From a 
description which has been supplied to me 
it appears that what is known as the 
“Charter Stone” is an octagonal slab 
“infixed in a massive frame of oak forming 
a kind of table.’’ Mrs. 8S. C. Hall visited 
the island when writing her ‘ Pilgrimage to 
English Shrines’ (1853). She gives the 
inscription on the stone as follows :— 

‘Be it remembered, that on this island, in 
June, 1215, John, King of England, signed the 
Magna Charta, and in the year 1834 this building 
was erected in commemoration of that great and 
important event by George Simon Harcourt, Esq., 
Lord of the Manor, and then High Sheriff of the 
county.” 

The oak framework or table is probably 
coeval with the building, and the preten- 
sions of the stone must be taken cum grano 
salis, Joun T. Paae. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Onion v. Macnet (12 S. iii. 503).—A 
conversation I had lately with a friend who 
is @ woollen manufacturer may possibly 
throw some light on this. He told me that 
whenever two metals are in contact in the 
presence of an acid, electrical action is set 
up. As evidence he cited two examples. 
The first was from his own factory, where 
some of his dyestuffs were lost in an iron 
vat, till he discovered that a copper pipe 
touched the iron. On the two metals being 
disconnected, the loss in dyestuffs ceased. 
The second was a fact observable by any 
one in London streets, viz., that the lower 
ends of railings in front of houses tend to 
wear to a point. This, he said, was due to 
the fact that they were socketed in lead. 
The amount of acid in the Londonatmosphere 
—a fact of which every one is cognizant in 
its effect on all articles of copper, bronze, 
brass, or silver, as compared with similar 
articles kept in the country—set up an 
electric discharge, and corroded the iron. 





I know nothing of science myself, and seek: 
to obtain, rather than to give, information ;. 
but may not the above afford some clue to 
what may be an accidentally discovered and 
imperfectly explained scientific fact? A 
chemist or electrician could doubtless throw 
light on the subject. W. M. Croox. 

evonshire Club, St. James’s, 8.W.1. 


‘ PocaHnontas,’ A Porm (12 S. iv. 17).— 
The poem with this title, consisting of four 
stanzas of nine lines each, is by Thackeray. 
It is introduced in vol. ii. chap. xxxii. of 
‘The Virginians.’ The poem appears again 
in Thackeray’s ‘ Ballads,’ where may be 
also found the lines headed ‘ From Poca- 
hontas,’ which Theo is made to send her 
husband to console him for the failure of 
his tragedy. Epwarp BENSLY. 

aca correspondents also thanked for the 
reference.] 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS ON THE VLACHS 
(12 S. iv. 1).—One old English traveller has 
evidently escaped your correspondent’s 
notice ; I mean Thomas Herbert, who in his 
‘Relation of some Yeares Travaile, be- 
gvnne Anno 1626’ (London, 1634), relates 
the following incident while travelling in 
the English ambassador’s suite in Persia 
between Larr and Shiraz :— 

‘* A mile from this Towne [Techoa or Dea-chow]} 
we see threescore blacke Pauillions, wherein we 
found nothing, but what gaue mirth and beautie. 
These are a people, who liue wholy in Tents, and 
obserue the customes of the Tartars ; they haue 
no certaine habitation, they delight in motion, 
they graze and feed here and there, with all their 
substance. The Persians stile them Vloches or 
Shepheards....”—P. 54. 

L. L. K. 


Mary Bo.tszs, ‘“‘ BARONETESS ”’ : DEBORA 
SPEELMAN, “ BARONETESS ” (12 S. iii. 419). 
—According to the ‘ Complete Baronetage’ 
by G. E. C. [Cokayne], vol: ii., 1902, p. 414, 
Mary Bolles, of Osberton, in Worksop, 
co. Nottingham, widow, was created a Baro- 
netess (Nova Scotia) Dec. 19, 1635, with re- 
mainder after the dignity of Baronet “ to 
her heirs male and assignees,” with a grant 
of, presumably, 16,000 acres in Nova 
Scotia, of which she never had seizin. 

She was a daughter of William Wytham 
of Ledsham, co. York, and was baptized 
June 30, 1579 (?)—1879 is an obvious mis- 
print — at Ledsham. Her mother was 
Eleanor, daughter of John Neale of co. 
Northampton. She married firstly Thomas 
Jopson, of Cudworth, in Royston, co. York ; 
and secondly (1611), as his second wife, 
Thomas Bolles, of Osberton aforesaid, and 
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by him had two daughters, but no son. 
He died March 19, 1634/5. Within nine 
months of his death she was created a 
Baronetess. She resided at Heath Hall, 
near Wakefield, died May 5, 1662, and was 
buried at Ledsham, June 16, 1662, ‘‘ aged 
about 81.’’ This ‘ 81” makes it doubtful 
whether the misprint 1879 as year of bap- 
tism means 1579. 

She was succeeded in the baronetcy by 
her grandson William Jopson, of Cudworth 
and Heath Hall, fourth but only surviving 
son and heir of Thomas Jopson, who was 
only son and heir apparent of Dame Mary 
Bolles, suo jure Baronetess, by her first 
husband, Thomas Jopson. Sir William 
Jopson died, without male issue, in or 
before 1673, when the baronetcy became 
dormant or extinct. Cokayne gives a foot- 
note :— 

“J. C. Brooke (Somerset Herald, 1778-94) 
states in his Yorkshire collections (‘I. C. B.,’ 
vol. i. p. 408, Coll. of Arms) that she purchasec 
her title. He adds that there is a tradition that, 
after her death, ‘she haunted her house at 
Heath and parts adjacent till such time as she 
was conjured into a certain deep place in the 
river Calder, near that town [2.c. Wakefield], 
called from thence Lady Bolles’s Pit.’ ” 

Another note says that in Walkley’s List 
she is described as ‘‘ Dame Bolles, of Ard- 
worth, English,’’ and that sometimes she is 
called ‘“‘ of Cudworth, co. York,’ the resi- 
dence of her first husband. 

A further note says :— 

‘““This is the only case of a Baronetcy having 
been conferred on a female, or even enjoyed 
suo jure, by one. The rank of widow of a Baronet 
has occasionally been conferred, as was the case 
in the Baronetcy of Speelman, 9 Sep., 1686, 
where the mother of the grantee was so honoured.” 

Mr. Francis W. Pixley in ‘ A History of 
the Baronetage,’ 1900, pp. 91, 92, gives both 
the above as instances of ladies receiving 
the dignity of Baronetess, saying :— 

‘Charles I. ordained that she [Mary Bolles] 
should be designed Lady, Madam, or Dame 
before her surname; and that she should have 
rank amongst the ladies of the Baronets, according 
to the date of her Patent. Another instance is 
the mother of General Cornelius Spellman [sic], 
said to have been created by James II. as a 
Baronettess of England.” 

Under Speelman, G. E. C., vol. iv., 


1904, p. 142, refers to Debora Speelman | 


as created a Baronet’s widow, also 
as a Baronetess. Her husband, John 
Cornelis Speelman, died before the royal 
warrant creating him a Baronet had passed 
the Great Seal. A patent dated Sept. 9, 


1686, created her widow of a Baronet :— 
_‘‘Creamus Deboram Speelman, alias Kievit, 
viduam et relictam dicti Johannis Cornelii 





Speelman, ad et in statum dignitatem et gradum 
Baronetti (Anglice of a Baronett’s widow).... 
pro et durante vita naturali, unacum inscriptione, 
titulo, privilegio, loco et preheminencia uxoris, 
sive vidue, Baronetti hujus regni nostri Anglie.” 
This patent also created her son Cornelis 
Speelman, then two years old, a Baronet. 

The difference between the appointment 
of Mary Bolles and that of Debora Speelman 
was that the foriucr was created a Baronetess 
with remainder to her heirs male, and the 
latter was created a Baronetess or Baronet’s 
widow at the same time that the hereditary 
honour was vested in her son. 

The Speelman baronetcy appears to have 
been conferred because the grandfather of 
the little boy had been Governor-General 
of East India for the States General of the 
United Netherlands. G. E. C. characterizes 
the conferring of this hereditary title on a 
foreign subject as ‘“‘ very unusual.” 

From information supplied to G. E. C. it 
appears that in 1903 the title was held by 
Sir Helenus Marinus Speelman (born 1852, 
succeeded 1898). The family has appar- 
ently never lived in England, or had any 
connexion with it apart from the baronetcy. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


THE CHURCH AND THE Mepicar PRro- 
FESSION (12 S. iv. 11).—Before the estab- 
lishment of Universities, physicians were 
priests who had paid special attention to 
medicine. Thus William I., in his fatal 
illness at Rouen, was attended by Abbot 
Gourlard of Jumieux and by Gilbert, Arch- 
deacon of Lisieux, who are said to have been 
the most skilful physicians of the time. 
The first English sovereign to be attended 
by an ‘“ M.D.” was Edward I. He was 
attended by the famous John of Gaddesden, 
who was M.D. Oxon. Gaddesden was also 
in holy orders. Court physicians, or most 
of them, continued to be clergymen down 
to the time of the Reformation, and the 
degree to which they enjoyed royal favour 
could be measured by the number of livings 
bestowed upon them. Thus Linacre, physi- 
cian to Henry VII., received one canonry, 
three prebends, and five rectories. 

With a view of suppressing unqualified 
practice, Henry VIII. in 1511 passed “ An 
|Act for the appointing of Physicians and 
|Surgeons.”” Under this Act every person 
|who wished to practise medicine was re- 
|quired to be examined and licensed by the 
| bishop of his diocese (in the case of the City 
|of London, by the Dean of St. Paul’s). 
|The examination was to be made by four 
‘doctors of physic. Nothing in this Act was 
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to interfere with the prerogatives of the 
ancient Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. This power of the bishops to grant 
licences existed until the year 1785. Natur- 
ally, many of these licences are in existence. 

In addition, Henry VIII. granted to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1531 powers to 
confer degrees in Divinity, Medicine, and 
Arts. These degrees were known as “‘ Lam- 
beth Degrees,” and the holders of them 
wore the same robes as those who held the 
same degrees from the University of which 
the Archbishop himself was a member. 
The Archbishop surrendered his right to 
confer the M.D. upon the passing of the 
Medical Act of 1858, but in the old medical 
directories the affix ‘‘ M.D. Lamb.” is oc- 
casionally met with. 

S. D. Crrpprncpae, M.D. 


The following extract is taken from 
C. H. Cooper's ‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ 
vol. i. pp. 293-4 :— 

“In the Parliament which assembled on the 
4th of February [1511/12], an act was passed 
prohibiting, under the penalty of 5/1. per month, 


any person to practise physic or surgery in or | P 


within seven miles of London, unless approved by 
the Bishop of London, or the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and four doctors of physic, or expert surgeons, 
or in any other part of England, unless approved 
by the bishop of the diocese, or his vicar-general. 
There was, however, added a proviso, that the 
act nor [sic] any thing therein contained, should not 
be prejudicial to the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, or either of them, or any privileges 
granted to them.” 

The reference given by Cooper is stat. 3 
Hen. VIII. ec. 11. 

At 9 S. v. 475, under the heading ‘ In- 
stallation of a Midwife,’ there was a query, 
apropos of Yorick’s paying “‘ the fees of the 
ordinary’s license” in ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ 
as to the origin and nature of the ecclesias- 
tical control of midwives. In the course of 
the next two volumes there were many 
communications on this subject, and some 
of these touched on the general question of 
the licensing of medical practitioners by 
ecclesiastical authorities. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


Picture Frames (12 S. iv. 11).—Here is 
alist of articles on picture frames :— 

‘Frames at the National Gallery.’—Architect, 
May 7, 1915. 

‘Picture Frames.’—Journal Society of Arts, 
vol. xlvii. p. 595. 

. in Picture Frames.’—Artist (N. Y.), 
vol. xxxi. p. 26. 

‘Picture Frames.’—Art Journal, vol. vii. p. 55. 

‘ Designs in Picture Frames.’—Studio (Internat.) 
vol, xxx. p. 12. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 





JOHN Pepys or Satispury Court (12 S. 
iii, 474).— FAKENHAM’S communication: 
would have been of greater interest if we 
had been told who this John Pepys was 
and if his place in the pedigree had been 
indicated. 

I venture to think that the writer is 
wrong in assuming that the forename of 
“Cozen Pepys of Salisbury Court” was 
John; more probably it was Edward. 
Edward Pepys, of Broomthorpe and the 
Middle Temple (who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Walpole), was, it would 
seem from an entry in the register of bap- 
tisms of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, living in 
that parish in 1655. 

He had a son Edward, who was both born 
and baptized in the parish, as appears from 
the following entry :— 

‘©1655. Edward, son of Edward Pepis Esqt 

wife Elizabeth was borne the same day and 
baptised alsoe, the 14th of July.” 
Edward Pepys, the father, was brother to 
Mrs. Jane Turner (the wife of Serjeant John 
Turner, and cousin to Samuel), and from 
assages in the ‘Diary’ seems to have 
lived with the Serjeant and his wife; and 
in their house he died, and from it was. 
buried. They lived in Salisbury Court. 

I have recently been enabled to make 
research in a new field and been able to clear 
up some difficulties in the Pepys genealogy. 
This may see the light ‘‘ after the War,” 
but I may say that, shortly before his death, . 
I called the attention of Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
to the above facts, and he, after examina- 
tion, expressed himself as being in accord 
with my views. W. H. Waiter. 

Chiswick. 


TANKARDS WITH MEpDArs INSERTED (12 S. 
iii. 445, 483, 520; iv. 23).—In the majority 
of instances where old coins and medals are 
found inserted in antique silver pieces 
examination reveals the fact that these 
additions are of comparatively modern 
application. It is occasionally a practice 
amongst silversmiths of to-day to insert in 
modern articles coins of the period of the 
old silver specimens they have reproduced ; 
as, for instance, a Queen Anne shilling in 
the front panel of an octagon slide-bottom 
tea-caddy, a Charles I. five-shilling piece in 
the base of a smal] tazza, a James IT. coin 
in the bottom of a cupping-bowl, &c. 

Punch-ladles without coins and with 
circular plain bowls were made in the time 
of George I., those with a shaped and fluted 
double-lipped bowl during the George II. 





period. Wood handles, very delicately 
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fashioned, are usually found on both kinds 
of these ladles. In the time of George III. 
the bowls of many punch-ladles were 
hammered out of five-shilling pieces, and 
in such instances the lettering on the outer 
rim of the coin is still visible: these ladles 
usually have a shilling of Queen Anne or 
‘George I., II., or III. inserted in the base 
of the bowl. These shillings are very often 
gilt, and consequently they are sometimes 
mistaken for gold coins. At this period it 
was usual for the ladles to have whalebone 
handles with neat silver tips tapering to a 
point. Punch-ladles of these patterns are 
still fairly plentiful, but those in which 
Queen Anne and George III. guineas have 
been inserted are very scarce. 
F. BRADBURY. 
Sheffield. 


Byron 1n Ficrron (12 S. iv. 10).—Byron 
is a character in Mrs. Humphry Ward's 
novel ‘ The Marriage of William Ashe.’ 

M. H. Dopps. 


“ HEUVEWERC ” (12 S. iv. 14).—This is bad 
spelling for the German word Hauwerk, 
meaning carved work (literally hewed work), 
just as a sculptor is called in German a 
Bildhauer (literally picture-hewer). 

WALTER WINANS. 


Stratmann’s ‘ Middle English Dictionary’ 
does not include this word, but as it seems 
to be compounded of heue or hiwe, domestic, 
from hiw (heow), a family, and were (weore), 
labour, work, it should refer to work done 
by servants kept at a house or farm. 

N. W. Hr. 


Parish Recristers PrintepD (12 S&S. 
iv. 14).—In ‘The Parish Registers of 
England,’ by J. Charles Cox, D.D., F.S.A. 
(published in Methuen’s series of ‘‘ The 
Antiquary’s Books ’’), there will be found a 
list of ‘ Bishops’ Transcripts,’ pp. 261-3; 
‘Places where Registers are to be Found,’ 
pp. 264-71; and a ‘ List of Parish Registers 
Printed,’ pp. 272-82. 

ANDREW OLIVER. 

5 Queen’s Gardens, W.2. 


Dypbe (12 §. iii. 417; iv. 30).—The name 
has been known in Canada for at least four 
generations, the original owner coming, 
I believe, from London, England. De- 
scendants, not all bearing the name, are 
found;: in Montreal, Ottawa, Kingston, 
Toronto, Edmonton, and elsewhere. We 
know of no variant spelling. 

S. W. Dypr, D.Se., D.D. 
Robertson College, Edmonton South, Alberta. 











AIGUILLETTES (12 §. iv. 14).—In answer 
to M.D. (2) I may say that these represent 
the pen and pencil carried by A.D.C.s. A 
Russian general, some 25 years ago, showed 
me his, actually made to contain a pen 
and pencil, he being A.D.C. to the Emperor. 
WALTER WINANS. 


St. Perer’s Fincer (12 S. iii. 449, 518).— 
Will Mr. J. pr Berniere Situ kindly say 
what the two numbers of The Treasury he 
mentions contain about the lines from 
Hall’s ‘ Satires ’ which I quoted from Hotten 
and Larwood’s ‘ History of Signboards’ ? 
I do not recollect anything about it in the 
July issue, which I bought before writing to 
‘N. & Q.,’ but that for November last I am 
not likely to see. To get an odd copy of a 
magazine of but a few weeks old is not an 
easy matter in these disturbed days. I 
should like to know where the tavern was to 
which Bishop Hall referred. 

Sr. SwiTHIn. 


LANDED GENTRY temp. GerorGE_ III. 
(12 8. iv. 18)—I have a book with the 
following title :— 

‘* An | Alphabetical | Account | of the | No- 
bility and Gentry | which are (or lately were) 
related unto the several | Counties { of | England 
and Wales. | As to their | Names, Titles, and 
Seats, | by which they are (or lately have been) 
generally known | and distinguished: according 
as they were recei- | ved from the Hands of divers 
Persons in | each county experienced therein as 
well by | their Public Offices, as otherwise. | The 
like never before published. | London | Printed 
Anno Dom. MDCLXXxIII.” 

The size is small folio; and at the end are 
12 leaves containing impressions of over 
800 shields of arms. 

Astitey Terry, Major-General. 

48 Combe Park, Bath. 


BorEMAN’S ‘ DESCRIPTION OF A GREAT 
VARIETY OF ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES’ 
(12 8. iv. 14).—The title of this book is 

‘““A Description of Three Hundred Animals: 

viz., Beasts, Birds, Fishes, Serpents, and Insects ; 
with a particular account of the Whale Fishery ; 
extracted out of the best authors... .illustrated 
with copper plates, by T. Boreman.” 
The author is Thomas Boreman. The book 
was first published in London in 1730, and 
a seventh edition in 1753. Both these 
editions may be seen in the British Museum 
Library. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Wiir1am BraGRrave (12 S. iii. 334).—I 
have the reference to a William Blagrave 
about the date mentioned: ‘“ Catalogue of 
the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, 
No. $81. 31. William Blagrave. Biographical 
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notice of a Jesuit.’’ This is one of Bishop 
Kennett’s collections, 1561-80. 

If Mz. WAINEWRIGHT makes a copy of this 
biographical notice, I shall be exceedingly 
obliged to him if he will let me have a 
duplicate, or at all events a summary. 

E. A. Fry. 

Thornhill, Kenley, Surrey. 


Evenine Dress (12 S$. iii. 479).—To reply 
to Mr. Hiaerns’s query it is necessary to 
unravel the period in England between the 
late thirties and the early forties of last 
century, that time being, to my knowledge, 
one of marked changes. 

Always of a curious turn of mind in the 
matter of male dress, I am able to remember 
the gradual disappearance of pantaloons and 
small clothes, shirt frill, twice-round stock 
cravat, wellington boots, and pumps, and 
to fix the evening dress of to-day—black 
coat, white waistcoat, and trousers—as 
belonging to the first half of the forties. 

Just a note or two on dress. ‘‘ If,” wrote 
my father, 

‘there was one place more than another where 
fashions were rigorously censored, it was at the 
Bath Assemblies. In the twenties the coats 
were claret or puce, &c., nankeen tights, and 
white _ Silk stockings; black coats only for 
mourning. 

In 1835 my father was stopped at the doors 
to the Bath ballroom for having trousers on, 
and only on having these tied at the ankles 
was he admitted. 

So far as the present evening dress coat 
is concerned, it was the ordinary dress coat 
of day wear, the only difference being the 
hip pockets to the latter. I never saw the 
late Mr. Lane-Fox in the Park without such 
& coat on, and certainly it played its part 
well on coach-box or saddle. 

Haroitp Mater, Colonel. 
Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 


ARMS OF ENGLAND WITH FRANCE ANCIENT 
(12 §S. iii. 419, 485; iv. 31) —In Leonard 
Hutten’s ‘ Dissertation on the Antiquities 
of Oxford,’ written about 1625-30, occurs 
the following :— 

“From whence wee come to the South gate 
of the Citty, the Cardinall’s building [Christ 
Church] lying on the East side of the Streete, 
and the Almes House [now belonging to Pembroke 
College] on the West, where it is to bee observed, 
that, betweene those two Corners of each side, 
there stood, within these fewe yeares, an old 
auntient Gate of Stone, which though now 
wanting, and cleane taken away, yet is therefore 
to be remembred, because it was the South Gate 
of the Citty, continuing on the Wall onwards, 





the Armes of England beeing graven in the former- 
and upper place, and those of France in the 
nether, contrarie to all that I, heretofore, have 
seene, which seemeth to mee worthy to be 
remembred for that it gave honor and prece- 
dencie to our Nation, and was a Monument not 
elce where to be found.” 

The shield was parted per fesse, the three 
leopards above, France ancient semée de 
lys below —England over France. The 
quartering of arms was almost unknown 
before 1340, when Edward III. laid claim to- 
the crown of France. A. R. Bayiey. 


SuGcar : 17s INTRODUCTION INTO ENGLAND 
(12 8S. iii. 472; iv. 31).—There is a much 
earlier notice of sugar than 1419-20 (in 
England) or 1465 (in France), included in a 
paper on ‘ The Captivity of John, King of 
France, at Somerton Castle, co. Line.,’ in 
1358. The paper was read before the 
Lincoln Diocesan Architectural Society in 
1857, and published in their Transactions, 
p. 67. The writer says, on the authority of 
the Comptes de lArgentine des Rois de 
France, that in a bill from John de la Londe, 
grocer, to the captive king, is the entry: 
16 lb. of loaf sugar at 17d. a Ib., ll. 2s. 8d. ; 
25 do. of moist, at lid., 11. lls. 3d. 

It would be interesting if some corre- 
spondent would tell us what sort of sugar: 
this was, and whence obtained. 

It is just possible that the author has made 
too free a translation of “loaf’’ and 
‘** moist,” but I have not the original to 
refer to. T. JESSON. 

31 Parkside, Cambridge. 


** Act oF PARLIAMENT Crock” (11 §S, 
x. 1380; 12 S. iii. 462 ; iv. 23).—There is one 
of these clocks in the possession of Mr. Percy 
Daniel, Eckersley, East Clevedon. 

Prenry LEwIs. 


Besides the three clocks mentioned by 
M. W., there is one at the George, in the 
Borough, and another at the Angel at 
Guildford. T. W. TyRRELL. 


SIGNBOARDS AND Suop Devices (12 §. 
iii. 446, 517 ; iv. 28).—See illustrated articles 
on ‘Old London Signs, Badges,’ &c., 
Illustrated London News, Dec. 13, 1856; 
‘Old London Bank Signs,’ dbid., Jan. 17, 
1857. JoHN T. Paar. 


Marriotr Faminy (12 S. iti. 446).—There 
is a pedigree of Marriott, of Avonbank, near- 
Pershore, and other places, at pp. 583-4 of 
Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners,’ vol. iv. 





and there on a faier Stone were quartered the 
Armes of England and France in one Scutchion, 


S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 
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AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WantTED (12 S, 
iii. 480).— 

1. Nescis, mi fili, quantilla sapientia regitur 
mundus ? 

The account of this saying given in King’s 
* Classical and Foreign Quotations ’ can, it seems, 
no longer be accepted. Following an earlier 
edition of Biichmann’s ‘ Gefliigelte Worte,’ King 
took the statement in Lundblad’s ‘ Svensk 
Plutark ’ (1826) that the original was addressed 
by Oxenstierna to his son, when the latter 
hesitated to undertake a high diplomatic mission. 

But Biichmann’s invaluable work has since 
passed through several more editions. The latest 
I have seen—that of 1912, the 25th—bears on 
its title-page the names of four successive editors 
who have supplemented Biichmann’s researches. 
In this the attribution of the saying to Oxenstierna 
is decisively rejected. We are told that he was 
first credited with it in Johann Arkenholtz’s 
‘Historische Merkwiirdigkeiten’ (Leipzig and 
Amsterdam, 1751-60), but that Arkenholtz 
acknowledged he had never seen the Chancellor’s 
letter in which he was supposed to have given 
his son this piece of advice. We learn further 
that no such words can be discovered either in 
Gjérwell’s edition of Oxenstierna’s letters, 1810-19, 
or in the Swedish Academy’s collection of his 
works and letters, begun in 1888. Finally, we are 
informed that Dr. Per Sondén, the Swedish 
historian and archivist, proved that Oxenstierna 
was not the author of the saying, and com- 
municated his results by letter to Dr. Arnheim 
of Berlin, and that this was evidently the source 
of an article in the Frankfurter Zeitung for 
Oct. 26, 1910. According to that, in a memorial 
to Oxenstierna, dated from Frankfurt, August, 
1633, Willem Usselinx quotes a remark that 
Viglius Zuichemus, President at Brussels, who 
died in 1577, is said to have made to a relative 
who, on the plea of insufficient ability, had 
declined a good post that he had offered him. 
Zuichemas told him that he ought to try what he 
could make of it, and the result would be much 
better than he thought. ‘“‘ For,” said he, ‘‘ you 
could not believe with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.” 

As a possible original, Biichmann (and he is 
quoted to this effect by King) refers to a Portuguese 
collection of apophthegms, ‘ Collecgam politica de 
apophtegmas memoraveis,’ by Pedro Jos. Suppico 
de Moraes (Lisbon, 1733), 2, 2, 44, in which there 
is a story that when a Portuguese monk com- 
miserated Julius III. on having to bear the 
burden of the government of the world, the Pope 
replied : ‘‘ You would be amazed if you knew at 
the cost of how little intelligence the world is 
governed.” 

The article in the 25th edition of ‘ Gefliigelte 
Worte’ concludes with the general statement 
that there are other persons too who have been 
named as originating the saying. At one time 
(e.g., in his 10th edition, 1877) Biichmann men- 
tioned that in Zincgref’s ‘ Apophthegmata,’ 
vol. ii. p. 107 in the 1693 edition, the author is 
said to have been a certain nobleman called von 
Orselaer, tutor to thesons of a Markgraf of Baden, 

As J. W. Zincgref died in 1635, if the above 
attribution occurs in any edition of the 
‘ Apophthegmata ’ for which he was responsible, 
this is another argument against Oxenstierna’s 
claim to have originated it, either at the time of 











the Congress of Miinster in 1648 (as King says), 
or in 1641 (as Biichmann says in his 20th edition), 

The Latin is found in various forms: “ pru- 
dentia ’’ or ‘‘ sapientia,” “ orbis ” or ‘“‘ mundus,” 
‘‘regatur’’ or the ungrammatical “ regitur.” 
Fumagalli, in the 4th edition of ‘ Chi l’ha detto ?’ 
has a variety: ‘‘ Videbis, fili mi, quam parva 
sapientia regitur mundus.”’ 

ossibly fresh light may still be shed on this 

obscure problem. It will be recognized that the 
history of the saying is more complicated than 
might appear at first sight. It is a case of waiting 
and seeing what further evidence may show. 
But the majority of the reading public, as far as 
it interests itself in these matters, dislikes a 
suspended judgment, and prefers something quite 
definite. EDWARD BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 

(12 S. iii. 510; iv. 32.) 

1. Quinque sumus fratres, uno de stipite nati, 

This riddle was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ many 
years ago ; but as I have not hit on the clue word 
f cannot track the articles to their hiding-places. 
An English version which I have seen quoted 
runs :— 
Of us five brothers at the same time born, 
Two from our birthday ever beards have worn; 
On other two none ever have appeared, 
While the fifth brother wears but half a beard, 
St. SwITHIN. 


(12 S. iv. 18.) 
The source of No. 1 is W. S. Gilbert’s ‘ The 
Mikado,’ Act II. It should read :— 
Her terrible tale 
You can’t assail, 
With truth it quite agrees ; 
Her taste exact 
For faultless fact 
Amounts to a disease. 
ERNEST A. FULLER. 


[Several other correspondents thanked for 
replies. ] 


3. Too wise to err, too good to be unkind. 


A hymn of seven verses was composed_ by 
Samuel Medley, and published in 1789. Each 
verse has a refrain :— 

God shall alone the refuge be, 
And comfort of my mind ; 

Too wise to be mistaken He, 
Too good to be unkind. 


In all His holy sovereign will 
He is, I daily find, 

Too wise to be mistaken still, 
Too good to be unkind, &c. 


Medley as a midshipman served under Admiral 
Boscawen. After his conversion through White- 
field about 1760, he became a Baptist minister at 
Watford, Herts. In 1772 he became pastor of 
Byrom Street Chapel, Liverpool, where he pub- 
lished his hymns, and remained until his death in 
1799. Miller’s ‘ Singers and Songs of the Church ’ 
gives a memoir of him, pp. 269-71 ; anda portrait 
accompanied his memoir published by _his 
daughter, Sarah Medley, in 1800. R. H. 
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Aotes on Books. 


A Bookman’s Budget. 
by Austin Dobson. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Dosson has filled in a period when his 

ordinary activities were suspended with the 

making of this little book, which is one that 
particularly appeals to ‘N. & Q.’ In bygone 
days, when the love of books and literature 
claimed more time, perhaps, than it does now, 
Mr. Dobson used to write reviews in our own 
columns, and we notice among the charming 
little poems wherewith he varies his prose ex- 
tracts ‘ A Rondeau (on ‘* Notes and Queries ”’)’: 
In‘ N. & Q.’ we meet to weigh 
The Hannibals of yesterday ; 
We trace, thro’ all its moss o’ergrown, 
The script upon Time’s oldest stone, 
Nor scorn his latest waif and stray. 

In such poems Mr. Dobson has long been a 
master, and here he has reminiscences of two 
other deft practitioners who have also given 
their peculiar grace to occasional verse—Andrew 
Lang and Locker-Lampson. A ripe mind steeped 
in book-lore is, we think, at its happiest when 
it can reveal thus its sense of literature and life. 
The neatness of Horace with his wise, if easy 
criticism is one of Mr. Dobson’s rare gifts. Not 
that we despise his prose, and that intellectual 
curiosity which leads to the collection of waifs 
and strays, epigrams, and those little hints of 
one man or another which show character. We 
have seen some sneers at such oddities, but there 
is more in them than the sour-complexioned or 
self-centred are ready to allow. 


I will bury myself in my books, and the Devil 
may pipe to his own, 

said the gloomy hero in the first edition of 
*Maud.’ We need not go so far as that, but we 
are sure that literature is a true and delightful 
means of recreation, and all readers of Mr. 
Dobson’s ‘ Budget’ will be sent happily on 
many quests in books they have read,and books 
that they always meant to read, only requiring 
some such genial impulse as we find in many of 
his pages. 

The illustrations, which are quaint and choice, 
remind us that this is one of Mr. Dobson’s special 
provinces. He gives us some neat appreciations 
of artists like Caldecott and Kate Greenaway, 
to say nothing of earlier masters. Always he is 
kindly, though critical. ‘‘ Greenaway-land ” he 
,praises as is meet, but neither he nor Ruskin, 
if we remember right, thinks of the retarding 
length of the children’s frocks. 
should go short-skirted at that age. 

On poetic diction and style there are many 
wise words collected here. The favourite books 
of some eminent men are recorded for our ad- 
miration—and sometimes our surprise ; the joys 
and occasional shocks of the book-hunter are 
revealed to us, and the ‘‘ Rondeaus of the War” 
Temind us that the scholar-poet is not lost in his 
books. He finds the French saying which in- 
spired Mr. Winston Churchill’s ‘‘ Pessimism in 
the civilian is the counterpart of cowardice in the 
soldier.” On many a page, indeed, he presents 
us with the neat wisdom of our Allies. We wish 


Composed and compiled 
(Oxford University Press, 


Surely they 


that Mr. Dobson’s friend and ours, the late Col. 












Prideaux, was still with us to comment on this 
and that, raise new points, and quote new paral- 
lels. We will only add one ourselves. Mr. 
Dobson quotes Montaigne’s answer to the man 
who says, ‘“‘ Ihave done nothing to-day.” “ Quoi ! 
avez-vous pas vécu? c’est non seulement la 
fondamentale, mais la plus illustre de vos occupa- 
tions.”” He adds a parallel from Horace, and we 
add this from Morley’s ‘ Gladstone’: ‘‘ To me, 
says Crassus in Cicero, the man hardly seems to 
be free who does not sometimes do nothing.” 
This is no plea for idleness, but one for a cessation 
which improves the quality of work. The reck- 
less, unceasing hurry of to-day spoils good art 
and good work. We should be glad to see more 
examples of leisure so well occupied as in collecting 
this ‘ Bookman’s Budget.’ 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. Henry DAVeEY’s Catalogue 58 contains 
over 1,200 entries, many priced under ten 
shillings, and few exceeding a sovereign. Lists of 
topographical works will be found under such 
headings as Essex, Kent, London, Suffolk. 
Sussex, Scotland, and Wales; literature under 
Cruikshank, Dickens, Shakespeare, and Swift; 
while Architecture, Art, Court Memoirs, Folk- 
Lore, Freemasonry, Military, Naval, Sporting, 
Stage, and Weather indicate the nature of the 
works grouped under them. A copy of Wright’s 
‘Court Hand Restored,’ 1776, recommended 
recently in ‘N. & Q.’ by a contributor, is priced 
8s. 6d. 

Messrs. HEFFER & Sons of Cambridge include 
nearly 2,000 entries in their ‘ General Catalogue 
of Second-hand Books,’ No. 172. Many of the 
sections will have special interest for readers of 
°‘N. & Q.,’ such as First Editions of Modern 
Authors (including examples of Thomas Hardy, 
Meredith, and William Morris, and autograph 
critical letters of James Elroy Flecker and a 
collection of letters relating to Sir Hugh Lane’s 
pictures) ; Bibliography (including Ames, Dibdin, 
Hain, Halkett and Laing, and Lowndes) ; Ballads 
(with a complete set of the publications of the 
Ballad Society, and another of the Percy Society); 
Drama (Dyce’s ‘Beaumont and Fletcher’ and 
‘ Webster,’ Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ Fleay’s ‘ Chronicle 
History,’ &c.); and Shakespeare and Shake- 
speareana (complete set of the Shakespeare 
Quarto Facsimiles, 43 vols., 17 vols. of the Old 
Spelling Shakespeare, and a complete set of the 
New Shakspere Society). Other sections relate 
to Bindings, Folk-Lore and Mythology, French 
Books, and Illustrated Books, with subdivisions 
into Black and White, Coloured Plates, and 
Costume. These titles will indicate the variety 
and interest of the contents. 


Messrs. T. & M. Kennarp of Leamington Spa 
give the first place in their‘ Catalogue of Ancient 
and Modern Books,’ New Series, 1, to a set of 
‘Celebrated Trials and Remarkable Cases of 
Criminal Jurisprudence,’ 1825, 6 vols., polished 
calf, 101. 10s. The first edition of Borrow’s 
‘ Zincali,’ 2 vols., original cloth, is 8l. 8s.; and 
Fox-Davies’s ‘ Art of Heraldry,’ 1904, folio, with 
many full-page coloured illustrations, 51. 5s. 
The 1751 edition of Bailey’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary,’ old calf, is offered for 2s. 6d.: and 
Johnson's ‘ Dictionary,’ 1787, folio, old calf, for 
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5s. Under Crime is an old calf copy of the trial 
of Thurtell for the murder of William Weare (a 
crime which has been discussed in the pages of 
*N. & Q.’), 1824, 38. 6d. Messrs. Kennard also 
include some volumes of The Antiquary, The 
Badminton, The Cornhill, and other magazines, 
which may be useful to persons who wish to 
complete their sets. 

Messrs. Maccs Brotaers send another 
excellent catalogue, ‘The Drama and Music, 
including Old Plays and Operas.’ The principal 
piece in Part I. is a Second Folio Shakespeare, 
containing a seventeenth-century manuscript 
account of Shakespeare (2501.), a Fourth Folio 
being 98l., and the first edition of Ben Jonson, 
951. On the other hand, many items may be 
had for five shillings. An excellent example of 
the first edition of Browning’s ‘Strafford’ is 
121. 12s., and ‘The Whole Works of Samuel 
Daniel, Esquire, in Poetrie,’ 1623, 481. Under 
Dickens is a collection of dramatizations of his 
works, including the adaptation of ‘ No Thorough- 
fare’ by himself and Wilkie Collins, 181. 18s. 
A section of Foreign Plays concludes Part I. 
Another part is devoted to Library Editions of 
Dramatic Writings, among them being Bullen’s 
editions of Middleton, Peele, Marston, and Mar- 
lowe, 16 vols., 171. 10s., and a presentation copy 
of Furness’s Variorum Edition, 18 vols., 161. 16s. 
Messrs. Maggs are quite impartial, the first 
section of Part IV. being devoted to ‘ Works for 
or against Play-Acting.’ The second section, 
‘Books on the Stage and Dramatists,’ includes 
a collection of more than a thousand items 
relating to Astley’s Theatre (311. 10s.), another of 
Drury Lane playbills, 40 vols. (also 311. 10s.), 
and an extra-illustrated copy of Genest, 16 vois. 
(451.). There are also many portraits of cele- 
brated actors and actresses. 


Messrs. Summons & Waters of Leamington 
Spa describe their ‘ Seventeenth Annual Clearance 
Catalogue,’ which contains over 1,600 entries, 
as ‘* Bargains in Books.’’ As some of the 
headings cover lists of volumes at 6d., 9d., and 
ls. each, the description appears to be justified. 
Under Poetical and Dramatic Works 12 first 
editions of Tennyson, original green cloth, 1855- 
1892, are offered for 12s. Annandale’s four- 
volume edition of Ogilvie’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary 
of the English Language,’ 1882-3, half morocco 
gilt (published at 51. 5s.), may be had for a guinea ; 
and Batty’s ‘ Select: Views of some of the Principal 
Cities of Europe,’ 1832, folio, half morocco 
(published at 131. 2s. 6d.), for 11. 10s. 

Mr. ALBERT SuTToN sends from Manchester 
his ‘ Catalogue of Interesting Books,’ No. 229, 
in which the principal item is ‘A True Coppie of a 
Discourse written by a Gentleman, employed in 
the late Voyage of Spaine and Portingale,’ first 
edition in English, black-letter, 1589, 401. Mr. 
Sutton also offers a set of ‘N. & Q.’ from 1849 to 
1908, 125 vols. (Series 6-10 in parts), with the 
General Indexes to Series 1-9, for 281. The great 
majority of the prices are, however, quite small, 
from Is., 1s. 6d., or 2s. The Catalogue is divided 
into six sections: I. Ballad Literature ; II. Folk- 
Lore, Fairy Tales, &c. (including several of the 
publications of the Folk-Lore Society) ; III. Jews 
and Jewish Literature; IV. Occult Sciences, 
psy Religious Superstitions, &c. (with a 
sub-section, Mesmerism, Animal Magnetism) ; 
V. Fables ; VI. Iceland. 





Aotices to Correspondents, 


T. P. D.—Forwarded. 3 

A. S. M.—It would be better to address your © 
question to The Building World or The Estates 
Gazette. 

F. C. C. (Nosey Parker).—The question was = 
asked at p. 170 of the last volume, but no informa. ~ 
tion has been elicited. am 

E. 8. Dopason (Oliver Cromwell and Brewers). 
—Much on this subject has appeared in ‘N. & Q,’; © 
see 5S, x. 148 ; xii. 292, 349; 68S. i. 59; ii. 238, 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas (Abolition of Transporta-. 
tion as a Punishment for Crime).—This was 
effected by the Act 16 and 17 Vict. c. 99. 
article ‘ Transportation ’ in ‘ Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates,’ 24th ed., 1906. 3 

H. S. B. (Nirvana)—‘ The Oxford English 
Dictionary ’ gives this definition: ‘‘ In Buddhist 
theology, the extinction of individual existence 
and absorption into the supreme spirit, or the 
extinction of all desires and passions and attain- 
ment of perfect beatitude.” 

H. A. J. (‘‘ Every schoolboy knows ”’).—The 
phrase was familiar before either Macaulay or 
Scott used it. ‘Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ 
1912, cites examples from Swift’s ‘Country Life’ 
and from Burton’s ‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 1621. 

CoRRIGENDUM.—In line 9 of ‘ Noviomagus,’ 


ante, p. 24, for ‘‘ from 1884 to 1879” read from 
1884 to 1897. 





NOTES AND QUERIES will be published 
on the 15th of each month until further 
notice. 





Readers are asked to forward their Subscrip- 
tions as early as possible, without waiting for a 
notification that they are due. The Subscription 
for the year is 6s. 6d. (post free). 
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